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THE GREATEST STREET IN THE WORLD 


The Story of Broadway, Old and New, from Bowling Green to Albany 
By STEPHEN JENKINS 


Member Westchester County Historical Society 


160 illustrations and six maps. 


$3.50 net. 


Mr. Jenkins has presented the whole history of Broadway, old and new, through all the 
miles of its long course from the Bowling Green to Albany; its historic associations from 
pre-Revolutionary times to the present, its theatres and the actors that made them famous, 
its literary incidents and personalities, the busy hum of city life that rises heavenward be 
tween its towering buildings, and all the abundant energy that flows through it ceaselessly. 





THE LEAVES OF THE 
TREE 
By Arthur Christopher Benson 


$1.50 net. 

Contents: Bishop Westcott, Henry 
Sidgwick, J. K. Stephen, Bishop Wilkin- 
eon, Professor Newton, Frederick 
Myers, Bishop Lightfoot, Henry Brad- 
shaw, Matthew Arnold, Charles Kings- 
ley, Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln. 

Mr. Benson biographical 
sketches and appreciations of certain 
distinguished men, eack one of whom, 
through his life, his’ character, his 
works, and above all through personal 
contact, exercised a constructive in- 
fluence upon the author of The 
Letters and of The Silent Isle. 


presents 


Upton 





SOUTH AMERICA OF 
TO-DAY 


A Study of Conditions, Social, Political, and 
Commercial, in Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil 
By Georges Clemenceau 
Formerly Prime Minister of France 


$2.40 net. 

This volume must be distinguished 
from the ordinary narrative of travel 
in foreign lands, 

As one of the leading and most 
forceful citizens of the French Repub- 
lic, he was afforded by the sister re- 
publics of South America exceptional 
opportunities for studying at first hand 
their institutions and systems of gov- 
ernment. He came in touch with many 
of the presidents of these republics 
with cabinet officers and officials of 
rank: he visited their prisons, their 
asylums, and their educational insti 
tutions; he got an insignt into their 
industries both in city and in country 





THE ROMANTIC LIFE 
OF SHELLEY 
AND THE SEQUEL 
By Francis Henry Gribble 
6 illuatrationes $3.75 net 


The romanti life of Perey B 
could have found no bette 
tervreter than Mr, Gribble Th 
thetic figure of Harriet Westbrook 
the dominant 


Shelley 


rich personality of 
Godwin are as nseparably 
"Ss na ea are 


Unbound 


with Shelle 
Prometheus 
has given us no dry 
man and h work ! 
life. full of gos 


fascinating detatl 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PARISIAN 


(Dr. Poumiés de la Siboutie 


) 


Under Six Sovereigns, Two Revolutions, and a Republic, 1789-1863 


“Here is a book to read and re-read. 
The geniai doctor who wrote it lived under six sovereigns, one republic, and 
His diaries cover the period from 1789 to 1863, whieh latter was 


Wiss J. LL, 


peared in years. 
witnessed two revolutions. 
the year of his death.” 


8vo. $3.00 net. 


No more interesting book of recollections has ap 


Gilder in “The Reader.’ 


“Paris, sullen, poverty stricken, discontented; Paris intoxicated by the enthusiasm for a 


great leader; 


Paris in a hundred moods, palpitates with life in these pages . 
described with greater reality.” 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue 


Paris under defeat and plague; Paris deceiving herself into a false gaiety; 


. the events have never been 
Vanchester Courier. 





NEW YORK: 
2, 4. and 6 West 45th St. 
27 and 29 West 224 St. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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FOUNDED IN 1865 


The 


[Antered at the New York City Poet Office as 


second-clase mail matter.) 


The Nation is published and owned by the New 


York Evening Post Co. 
President: William J 
Elmer More, Editor 


Pattison, Treasurer; 


Three dollars per year in advance postpaid, 


Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Paul 


in 


any part of the United States or Mewico; to Canada 
$3.50, and to foreign countries comprised in the 


Postal Union $4.00 
Address THi 


Publication Office, 20 Vesey Street. 


CONTENTS OF THIS 
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The Tobacco Trust Dissolution 
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Her Little Young Ladyship 
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House of Torment 
The Heart of a Woman 
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The Collected Papers of Frederic Wil- 
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Paria at Brentano's, 17 Avenue 
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Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 


2A Park Street, Bosten 1416 F St., Washington 


156 Fifth Av., New York 611 Swetiand Bd., Portland 
Chicago 238 DouglasBd. Los Angeles 
405 Cooper Bd., Denver 2142 ShattuckAv., Berkeley 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 


814 Steger Bd., 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Supplies schools ef all grades with competent 


teachers Assists teachers in obtaining positions. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Bulletin No. 20. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany,N.Y. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


BRIEF COURSE IN ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY 


By J. H. TANNER, Professor of Mathemat- 
ies In Cornell University, and JOSEPH 
ALLEN, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the College of the City of New 
York $1.50 
This is an abridgment of the same 

authors’ Elementary Course, which has been 
adopted by many of the leading colleges and 
scientific schools Without slighting any- 
thing essential, some of the less important 
details have been omitted or shortened. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 

















Fundamental Facts 


For the Teacher 
By ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, 
President of Colgate University. 

A refreshing and stimulating philosophy 
for every-day living is here set forth with 
incisive power. It will enrich the life and 
strengthen the work of every teacher who 
reads it. 

When you have finished reading this book 
you are not through with it Its trenchant 
phrases hold fast in your memory and are 
fruitful in suggestion A splendid book for 
teachers Price, One dollar. 





kind of book one likes to read ina 
dinner gown after the guests have gone. 
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By ELIZABETH WALLACE 


cal French family is set forth 

in Miss Wallace's little book in 
the most charming way imaginable. 
It is like a series of pictures from 
Thackeray. Madame, the Hostess, 
la petite Grand’mere, Philippe, the 
sister Placide, all become living 
sonalities and the reader is taken into 
their circle as one of them. And the 
Garden! Where are there such gar- 
dens as in Paris? Miss Wallace is 
known to a wide circle through her 
connection with the University of 
Chi , and her little book cannot 
but add to her reputation. 


With Dainty Line Drawings. $1.25 net 
For Sale at Bookstores 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


T's intimate home life of a typi- 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Just Published 
BergenandCaldwell’s 
PRACTICAL BOTANY 


81.30 
describes it. Only 
material is used, so 


rd practical 

tl st serviceable 
that those who do not take up the advanced 
f the subject may gain an adequate 


seful knowledge of the science. Much 

ing information is given relating to 
the present-day aspects of agricultural, bor- 
ticultural and industrial pursuits. 


GINN & COMPANY, 29 Beacon St., Boston 








THE HISTORY AND PROBLEMS OF 


ve 


ORGANIZED LABOR 


By FRANK T. CARLTON, Ph.D. 


This work treats in detail the historical de- 
organized labor, and the problems 


pment of 


that confront the laborer. 


D. CC. HEATH & CO., 
New York 


Publishers. 
Chicago 


London 





THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


The Beat New Book on Canada. 


By W. L. GRIFFITH 
In the “All Red” Brittah Empire Series. 


The most comprehensive one-volume book that! 


has yet been written.—Nation, Aug. 


See 


LITTLE, 


», 450 pages, Illustrations and Mape. $3.00 net. 
BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 





Industrial Socialism 
is the most important contribution to the literature 


res th Kerr 


of 


pages, 10c. postpaid, catalog free 


& 


American Socialism yet —. 
Co., Publishers, Chiceg». 


by Willlam D. Hay. | 
wood and Frank Boba, 





The Harvard 


Theological Review 
FOR OCTOBER 
contains 
EMERSON FROM AN INDIAN 
POINT OF VIEW 
By Professor Maitra of Calcutta 
together with articles 
by the 
Professors of Systematic Theology 


HARVARD YALE 
ANDOVER AUBURN 
and by 


Professor Calkins of Wellesley 


Price 50 cents 


Published by Harvard University 
For sale at the Newsstands 
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BOOKS—aAll out-of-print books supplied, no 
| matter on what subject; write me, stati books 
wanted; I can get you any book ever published; 
when in England, call and inspect my stock o 
50,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT KSHOP, 
John Bright St., Birmingham, England. 


FOR SALE 
A set of the Publications of the Southern His- 
tory Association. Complete save for one part of 
one volume. Apply to J. E. Winston, 4@ Mercer 
' Street, Princeton, 7. 
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McClurg’s Important New Books 











ARTS AND CRAFTS OF OUR TEUTONIC FOREFATHERS 


By G. BALDWIN BROWN, Professor of Fine Arts, University of Edinburgh. 
The aim of this important work is to describe the little known artistic activities and achievem-nts of the Teutonic 
peoples before they overthrew the Roman Empire. Much attention is paid to the interesting question of the ma- 
terial and technical processes used by these early craftsmen, and the origin and history of inlaid gold jewelry are 
fully discussed. With 22 maps and 130 illustrations. Smali quarto. Net $1.75. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of “The Book of Simple Delights,” ete. 
What Miss Mitford did for “Our Village” in the early 19th century Mr. Raymond has done for the life of the ham 
let of England to-day. The rustic character, its humor and its simplicity, is sympathetically portrayed. Mr. Wil- 
frid Ball’s illustrations are a notable feature of the work, which form: an ideal gift book. 
























With 16 illustrations ir color by Wirrrip Batt, R.E. Crown 8vo. Net $1.75. 


By JOHN GALT 
“Certainly no such picture of the life of Scotland during the closing years of the last century has ever been written. 
He does what no other can do so well. He shows us with vivid directness and reality what were like the quiet lives 
of leal folks, burghers, and ministers, and country lairds a hundred years ago.” —S. R. Crockett. 
With 16 illustrations in color by Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A. Crown 8vo. Net $1.75. 


ARRAN OF THE BENS, THE GLENS, AND THE BRAVE 
By MacKENZIE MacBRIDE 

Some of the finest and most typical highland scenery is to be found in Arran, where the very air is charged with 
the romance of Bruce and Douglas and of the Ossianic myth. Mr. MacBride has filled a much felt want in prepar- 
ing this work, which treats in a most readable form of the scenery and antiquities of the island, its legends, its his- 
tory, and its people. Most of the illustrations, by Mr. J. Lawton Wingate, whose Erin pictures are so well known, 
have been especially painted for this volume. 

With 16 illustrations in color by J. Lawron Wineate, R.S.A. Crown 8vo. Net $1.75 


THE PAGEANT OF THE FORTH, AND THE HISTORY AND 
ROMANCE OF ITS SHORES 


By STEWART DICK, author of “Arts and Crafts of Old Japan,” ete. 
Mr. Dick has described the charm and Old World flavor of the ancient towns and fishing villages lying clustered 
along the shores of the Forth. These places have long been the haunts of many of the leading Scottish artists, a se- 
lection of the finest of whose pictures are here reproduced in color. 


























With 24 illustrations in color by eminent Scottish artists. Crown 8vo. Net $1.75. 


*,* These four volumes are uniform with our beautiful Holiday editions of “Dean Ramsay's 
Recollections,” etc. The illustrations are all “art mounts.” 














THROUGH THE HEART OF 





KANSAS IN THE SIXTIES 






By Hon. SAMUEL J. CRAWFORD, War-Governor of CANADA 
Kansas and Brigadier-General Union Forces Operat- ; nigel 
ing in Missouri. By FRANK YEIGH, 







General Crawford’s name is familiar to all Kansans. This book comes at an opportune time and from the 
His book of recollections covers his long life spent in hand of one who knows his Canada well. He makes 
Kansas in the service of that State, and his exciting the reader see the things he describes and points out in 
experiences as a General in the Union Army in the an attractive way the advantages of life in the Do- 
operations west of the Mississippi. The period during minion. The volume is in every way an important one 
which the author was “War-Governor” of Kansas was 
















made famous by the Indian wars, and the events of Fully illustrated. Large 8vo. Net $2.75 
that time were thrilling in the extreme. His recollec- 
tions will be read with great appreciation by all inter- “Mr. Yeigh gives a vivid and entertaining account of 
ested in the history of the development of the West, and the country and points out the advantages of living 
especially by the people of the State with whose which it affords. His descriptiveness is not sketchy, 
affairs he has been so long and prominently con- and the book is a serious contribution to the under- 
nected. standing of Canada and Canadian conditions.” 

With portraits. Crown S8vo. Net $2.00. —The Indianapolis Star. 












A. C. MeCLURG & CO., 





Chicago New York San Francisco 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY’S 
New Publications for 1911 











FICTION 


Rainier of the Last Frontier. By JouN Marvin Dean. Colored frontispiece. 12mo, net... $1.20 
Monna Lisa: The Quest of the Woman Soul. [By Guciietmo Scara. Colored frontispiece. 


TZIMO, MEE wccccccccccrcccecce ess eees cece, Coes eer ees eee eseesseeeeeserecesessereseceocs 1.00 
On the Iron at Big Cloud. By Franx L. Packarp. Colored frontispiece. 12mo, net ....... 1.25 
A Watcher of the Skies. By Gustave F. Mertins. Colored frontispiece. 12mo, net ....... 1.25 
Best English Tales. Filited by Anam L. Gowans. _ Frontispiece. Flexible cloth, net $0.75. 

LAD CORTES, OEE cccccacneevetssvucndednssss000s040d0edseneseseneneeeierseensekeuads 1.25 
Resurrection. [}y Count Lyor N. Torstor. Blue Cloth, $1.25. Luxembourg Illustrated Edition. 

87 fulr-page Grawings by FPASTERMAR .cccccccccvecccncccsssnssecesescsestesssénccceneees 1.50 
Tales by Edgar Allan Poe. Popular one-volume edition in large type. I2m0 ...........66. 1.25 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


Tannhiuser. [}y Ricuarp WaGNeR. Translated by T. W. Rotteston. Illustrated in color by 


PoGANY. 4to, cloth, net $5.00. Leather, net $10.00. Limited edition, net ............... 15.00 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. By Henry D. Tuoreav. Introduction and 

photographic illustrations by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 8vO0, Met .......ccceees wececceeecceues 2.00 
A Christmas Carol. |}y CuHarces Dickens, Illustrated in color by Ermer F. Everett. 8vo, 

MEE ccce ccd eee eee eee Oee SEH OESSH OSES HEREC OE HERHHCO KEES HS ECE CESOOECESEE ESOC ees ebecees 1.50 
The Rose and the Ring. [Py W. M. Tuackeray. Colored illustrations and numerous draw- 

ings in black and white, after Thackeray’s originals, by J. R. MONSELL. 8vo, net . ...... 1.50 
Westward Ho! [}y Crartes Kincstey. Luxembourg Illustrated Edition. Photogravure fron- 

tispiece and 17 full-page drawings by HAROLD CoppING. 8VO ........... cece cece eeeeeees 1.50 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

The Circle K. Ly Evwin L. Saprn. Illustrated by ROWE. 8V0...........0 ccc eee eeeeeeeees 1.50 
The Aeroplane at Silver Fox Farm. [}y JAmes Oris. Illustrated by Coperanp. 8vo. ....... 1.50 


Dorothy Brooke’s Experiments. [}y Frances C. SrarHawk. Illustrated by Merritt. 8vo .. 1.50 
The Unmannerly Tiger, and Other Korean Stories. |}y \\Viit1Am Excior Grirris. Illustrated 


R.A. BPPPUTETITITTIT TIT TIT TTT itt Lite ee 1.00 
A Life of Grant for Boys and Girls. By Warren Lee Goss. 16 full-page illustrations. 

Svo TWETTTTETCLTL TTT TET TTL ee 1.50 
The Dawn of British History. [}y Avice Corkran. Colored frontispiece by STEPHEN Ret, and 

many illustrations in text by M. LAvARS HARRY. I2M0 ......ccceccesce secceccccccescece 1.25 
Secrets of the Hills. [y Srertinc Craic. 16 full-page illustrations. 8vo ..............0008. 1.50 
Stories of India’s Gods and Heroes. |'y \\. D. Monro. Illustrated in color by Evetyn Paut. 

DVO, MEE. oc cccereer eee eee eee sre ce dese Cee ees SEKEHEO CES ESOS CoH ESSERE OSE HES r De CeE esos 1.50 
Boy Scouts in the Maine Woods. [}y JAmes Oris. Illustrated by CopeLaAnpD. I2mo ........ 1.25 
Stories of the Scottish Border. [}y \Wittiam ani Susan Pratt. _ Illustrated by M. M. WIz- 

LIAM BOD 6 oe cdc ckvncvccc ctcdbappudesetedes ete enews nade erebeekaskateverbieceks 1.50 
High Deeds of Finn. [?y T. W. Rotteston. Illustrated in color by Rem. 8vo, net .......... 1.50 
The Birth of England. [}y Esretie Ross. Colored frontispiece and numerous drawings in 

black and white by Everynw Pau! I Ne oe os ae gine eee re ae coo ane ee green Crees 1.25 
From Conquest to Charter. [iy [sterie Ross. Profusely illustrated. 1I2mo ............0065 1.25 
Story of the Crusades. By FE. M. Witmor-Buxron. Illustrated by Wittiams. 8vo ....... 1.50 
Harald, First of the Vikings. By CuHartes Youne Illustrated in collotype by GertTrRUDE 

TEAMMONE. GVO, WEE cccccciccsvasvesecs TOTES CCU COTTE 1.50 
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3 THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY —Continued 








FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—Continued 


Happy Children. A Book of Bedtime Stories. By ELLA FarMAN Prarr. Illustrated in color 


my ponmeeeee Fame, Teeceretine Ree, BVO... 2... ce cccck es ecececseecceserecseescess 
The Witch’s Kitchen. [by Geratp Younc. Illustrated with colored plates, full-page drawings, 
pen-and-ink sketches in the text, etc., by POGANY. 8vo, met ...... 0... c cece cence ee eees 


POETRY 


America the Beautiful and Other Poems. By Kariiarine Lee Bares. 12mo, net ........ 
Gétterdimmerung. By Ricuarp Wacner. Retold in English verse by OLiver Huckev.  Illus- 


COCO nT ee Oe SET TEP EET ETE TT EET TTT CT TTT TT TT TET TTT ETE 

On Life’s Highway. A Book of Verse for Graduates. Compiled by Epwarp <A. Bryant. 
Photogravure frontispiece. Flexible cloth, 12mo, net $1.00. Limp leather, net ............ 
| Poems of Friendship. Ecited by Jonn R. Howarp. Photogravure frontispiece. Flexible cloth, 
a he acs cub ebeben dnd peeboaeseseevessdodenses 

| Rossetti’s Poems (Complete). Photogravure portrait as frontispiece. Thin paper edition. Limp 
ee SS ks ae eee eea cp gdaes be eeeKe ReSkEN ees eee Hewes enesees 
Best English and Scottish Ballads. Selected by Epwarp A. Dryani. With frontispiece. Flex- 
ee ee «GD GU, POE ic ccc cccccinnsuesescesesnecs coctecsacees 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND LITERATURE 


The Evolution of Literature. By A. S. MAcKENzic. 10 full-page illustrations. 8vo, net .... 


Chosen Days in Scotland. By Josernine H. SHort. Illustrated. S8vo, net ............... 

Life of L. N. Tolstoi. By NatHan Haskett Dore. Illustrated. Svo, met ...........2-05 

Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race. [iy T. W. Rotiesron. 64 full-page illustrations by 
a OM eect ee ake winding on eb e bbS6 ce kewde wé eebee fobs eeek suit vhs 

In Tudor Times. By Epirn L. Exias. With 16 photographic reproductions of portraits by 
Ee SE” DAD 6 66h cowie cbs eb Cow Oes Coe 6K OTHE HRS COOL SSENSESS OOOO KR OOS ESOS 

In Stewart Times. By Epirn L. Evias. With 16 full-page copies of portraits by famou 
© MECC eh eso Hee ec KNGG6N 604 S600 AN eCCER SCE EE OSS O OEE ESOC CE SEEDED SCRE OS ROTO: 

Henry IV. Parts I and 2. “First Folio” Edition. Edited by Cuartorre Porrer. Each vol 
es a che dS bee eehkne nies reneasedscd MMKeg ce eedenes ees So0bees 

ETHICS AND RELIGION 

Self-Investment. By Ortson Swett MARDEN. 12m0, net ..........6006. Lnpeenrelvereesee 

Learning to Love. By J. R. Mitier. Illustrated in color. 12mo0, met 2.2.66. cece cee ee eee 

The Eight Pillars of Prosperity. By JAMES ALLEN. 120, Wet 2.2.2.0... ccc eee eee 

Man: King of Mind, Body, and Circumstance. ['y J, Mrs ALLEN. 12mo, tet oo... occ eee 

Preludes and Interludes. By Amory H. Braprorp. 12m, tet .... 2.66666 

Some Outdoor Prayers. [}y Grorce A. MILLER. 16mo, viet .. j - 

The Beauty of Self-Control. By J. R. Micrer. 12m, wiet..... 0.066... eee. 

En Harmonio Kun la Eterneco de Ralph Waldo Trine .................... 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Opera Synopses. By J. W. McSpappen. 16mo, tet .........066- ikon wien ain eid 

Jot it Down. A Diary that Never Grows Old. Size 4 x 6 Cloth, $1.00. Limp seal grain 
er ee ree me OTT TT eT re 
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The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current Eng- 
lish. Adapted by H. W. Fowler and F. C. 
Fowler from The Oxford English Dictionary 


(xii+ 1041 pages). Large crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Also on thin Bible paper. 
Cloth, limp, round corners, with thumb index, 
$2.00. And in full Alaska seal, limp leather 
lined, with thumb index, $3.50. 


‘‘A miracle of condensed scholarship, and the 
most satisfactory and practical of its kind in the 
language.’-—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


Frederick James Furnivall: A Volume of Personal 
Record. Demy 8vo. Cloth, $1.40. 


Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic Judgement. Trans- 
lated, with seven Introductory Essays, Notes, 
and Analytical Index, by James Creed Mere- 
dith, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.40. 


Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Holmes, 
Hon.Litt.D. Second edition. Revised through- 
out and largely re-written. 8vo. Cloth, $7.75. 


The First English Life of King Henry the Fifth. 
Written in 1513 by an anonymous author 
known commonly as The Translator of Livius. 
Edited by Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A. 
With Introduction, Annotations, and Glossary. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.90. 


The Suk: Their Language and Folklore. By 
Mervyn W. H. Beech. With Introduction by 
Sir Charles Eliot. 8vo. Cloth, $4.15. 


“The book should be welcomed by all stu- 
dents, both of languages and anthropology.””— 
The Athenaeum. 


La Perception du Changement. Conférences 
faites a l'Université d’Oxford, les 26 et 27 Mai 
1911. Par Henri Bergson. 8vo. Paper, 50 
cents. 


Anglo-Dutch Rivalry During the First Half of the 
Seventeenth Century. Being the Ford Lec- 
tures, delivered at Oxford in 1910. By the 
Rev. George Edmundson. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Documents Illustrative of the Continental Refor- 
mation. [Edited by B. J. Kidd. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $4.15. 


The Greek Commonwealth. Politics and 
Economics in Fifth Century Athens. By Alfred 
E. Zimmern. 8vo. Cloth, $2.90. 


“May be read with pleasure and digested with 
profit (as we hope it will be) by all lovers of 
ancient Greece, and indeed by all students of the 
Social Problem.’’—Times Literary Supplement 
(London, Eng.). 


Neutralization. By Cyrus French Wicker, M.A., 
LL.B., B.C.L.Oxon. 8vo. Paper covers, $1.35. 
Cloth, $1.75. In Four Parts.—Part I. Analysis 
of Permanent Neutrality. Part Il. Treaties of 
Neutralization. Part Ill. Effects of Neutraliza- 
tion. Part IV. The United States and Neutral- 
ization. 


Federations and Unions Within the British Em- 
pire. By H. E. Egerton. 8vo. Cloth, $2.90. 


British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793-1814. 
The Ford Lectures for 1911. By J. W. For- 
tescue. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


“A valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the French Revolution and its consequences, as 
understood in the England of that day and in 
the England of our day. It is an especial con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the character and 
work of William Pitt. It should appeal to many 
people, for it is not overladen with argument and 
statistics.’—-The Outlook, Aug. 26, ’11. 


Ireland Under the Normans. By G. H. Orpen. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Cloth, $6.75. 


“There is no superficiality or inaccuracy about 
Mr. Orpen. He knows his authorities with the 
intimacy of old acquaintance.’’—The Athenaeum. 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. Being a course of 
lectures delivered at Harvard University. Sec- 
ond Edition, revised and enlarged, with a new 
chapter on the history of the text. By Gilbert 
Murray. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


A Grammar of the Persian Language. Part I. 
Accidence, by the late John T. Platts, Hon. 
M.A. (Oxon.). Revised and Enlarged by G. 
S. A. Ranking. Part Il. Syntax, by George S. 
A. Ranking, B.A., M.D. (Cantab), M.A. 
(Oxon). 8vo. Cloth, $4.75. 
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doxes of the age. 


“It was fortunate, 


many others than French readers.” 


Translated by Alys Hallard 


The New York Times says: “The 
immense popularity of the work of this 
woman who writes under a masculine 
pseudonym, is one of the literary para- 


says the Boston 
TRANSCRIPT, “that she was persuaded to 
allow her book to be translated, for ‘The 
Unknown Isle’ is of utmost interest to 


“The Unknown Isle.” 


tinues the Press. 


illuminating sort.” 


$1.35.; postpaid, $1.50. 


Six printings since June 1st 
is the reception which has been accorded her masterpiece, 
“Tt is another of her inimitable vol- 
umes of distinguished, retlective 
“Thos 
will find here just such another 
and rather more reflection 
It is deservedly 
of new admirers for Mme. de Coulevain. Pp. 484. Net, 


“One is at a loss to crystallize in words its exact charm; it must be felt to be appreciated,” 
says the Philadelphia Press, of 


PIERRE DE COULEVAIN’S brilliant new book 


The Unknown Isle 


|By the Author of “On the Branch’’ | 


112 editions in French; such 


worldly-wisdom,” con 
who remember ‘On the Branch’ 
storv—rather less story 
of the most interesting and 


gaining thousands 


AMONG THE IMPORTANT NEW CASSELL BOOKS 





By PAUL BIRUKOFF 
With photogravure frontispiece and 
16 full-page illustrations. 

Net $1.50; postpaid $1.62. 
This famous short “Life,” now trans- 
lated by W. Tcherkesoff, was written 
by one of Tolstoy’s closest friends. 
Tolstoy himse!f actually collaborated 
with the author and collected person- 
ally the letters and other documents 





THE TRUTH ABOUT 
EGYPT 


By “J. ALEXANDER” 
With eight full-page illustrations. 
Net $2.00; postpaid $2.20. 
The causes and progress of the present 
political upheaval in Egypt are ex- 
plained in this timely and important 
book, written by one who prefers for 
political reasons to use a pseudonym. 
The author has enceavored to put the 
question fairly for both sides. 


THE NEW GARDEN OF 
CANADA 


By T. V. TALFOURD 


With 48 full-page plates and a map 
of the author’s route. 


Net $2.50; postpaid $2.70. 


On the back of a pack horse, the au- 
thor travelled through undeveloped 
British Columbia, and in this highly 
entertaining book brings the reader 
face to face with enormous riches— 
agricultural, mineralogical, forestal, 
industrial—all lying dormant, and si- 
lently calling to the plucky and perse- 
vering. 








from which extracts have been quoted 


WARSHIPS AND THEIR 
STORY 


By R. A. FLETCHER 
Very fully illustrated. Large 8vo. 
Net $5.00; postpaid $5.30 
This handsome new companion volume 
to “Steamships and Their Story,” deals 
particularly with the modern warship, 
and the story of its development from 
earliest beginnings through the course 
of naval! history is absolutely narrated. 
The illustrations deserve special com- 
ment. 


ASTRONOMY FOR ALL 


By BRUNO H. BURGEL 
Translated by ALICE ZIMMERN 
With 96 photogruphs and drawings. 
8vo. Net $3.00; postpaid $3.25 
A book on Astronomy that is popular 
and interesting, and yet accurate, is 
rare indeed. This is a translation of 
a German “Astronemy” which has made 
an enormous success abroad. The au- 
thor has succeeded admirably in im- 
parting to the subject a new and living 

interest. 


- BREEDING AND THE 
MENDELIAN DISCOVERY 


By A. D. DARBYSHIRE 


With four unique illustrations in color 
and 34 half-ténea in black and white. 
Net $1.75; postpaid $1.90 


The moment has arrived for a cheap 
and authoritative book embodying the 
results of the latest investigations in 
Mendelism and Heredity. Mr. Darby- 
shire has met this need in his book, 
which will be useful not only to stu- 
dents of the Mendelian theory, but to 
those who are commercially interested 
in the successful breeding of Flowers, 
Birds, and Animals. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 43-45 East 


The New Editions de Luxe of 
TREASURE ISLAND AND THE 
MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Each, net, $2.00; postage 30c. ertra 
At last the de luxe “Treasure Island” 
and “Master of Ballantrae.” Bold hand- 
some type, with wide margins, exquis- 
ite bindings in sil loth and gold de 
sign, and 12 super full-page illustra 
tions in color in each volume (those in 
“Treasure Island” by John Cameron; 
“The Master of RBallantrae” by Wal 
Paget), are the features. These editions 

will delight every true Stevensonian 


THE LAND OF VEILED 
WOMEN 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 
With 44 illustrations in color and 
black-and-white 


Vet $1.75; postpaid, $1.90 
Mr Fraser's tra through Al 
geria, Tun 1, and Morocec nelud 
ing Biskra (“The Garden of Allah"), 
and Tangier, are « odied in this bool 


whose wonderful color and charm will 
be readil appreciated by those wh 
have been to the Orient or would know 


it better 


FOURTEEN YEARS A 
JESUIT 


By COUNT VON HOENBROECH 
Translated by ALICE ZIMMERN 
With frontispiece. 
2 volumes, 8vo. Net $7.50; postpaid $8.0/ 
The fruit of fourteen years’ insid 
knowledg of the Jesuit order, thi 
book will be read with keen interest 
by those who would know something 
of the inner history of the mystery 
enshrouded Society of Jesus. The 
Jesuit system of education and moral! 
training is minutely described and 
many notable figures in Roman Cath 
olic circles—German and English—are 
introduced. 


19th Street, NEW YORK 
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To Teachers and Students of Biology: We announce the publication of 


EUGENIO RIGNANO 


ON 


THE INHERITANCE 


OF 


ACQUIRED CHARACTERS 


AUTHORIZED 


By BASIL C. H. HARVEY, University of Chicago 


With an Additional 
20 PAGES. 


TRANSLATION 


Chapter on The Mnemonic Origin and Nature of Affective. Tendencies 
CLOTH. 


$3.00 net 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


“Rignano is a student of Biology 
He has studied biological problems thoroughly 
explanation on a physical basis of assimilation, 


and the biogenetic law of recapitulation, and he su 


acquire d characters may be effected. 


who has also the training of an engineer and physicist. 
from that standpoint. 
growth, 
ggests a mechanism whereby the inheritance of 


He offers in this book an 
cell division and differentiation, ontogeny 


‘Such a study of the most fundamental and difficult of biological problems can not fail to be 


of the greatest interest to all students of science. 


Biology needs the help of Physics and Chemistry. 


a Oe rsity of Chicago, rorr.” 


Some deny flatly the possibility of ever arriving 


isk ourselves 


lo discover the essential nature of living matter, 
BASIL HARVEY. 


at an understanding of the nature of life. But if we 
in what this understanding of the nature of life could consist, from the point of view of posi- 


hilosophy, we have no difficulty in recognizing that such an understanding must be reduced to com- 


iring vital phenomena with some physico-chemical 


model already known, suitably modified by the par- 


ilar special conditions imposed upon it so that just these special conditions shall determine the dif- 
feret s which exist between this vital phenomenon and the phenomenon of the inorganic world most closely 
related to it If this be so, it is then the duty of science emphatically to reject such a denial of scientific 
thought as would be constituted by the renunciation of the quest of this understanding. Whether one clearly 
recognizes it or not, it is just this search for the nature of the vital principle which properly constitutes 


the principal object and the final goal of all biologic 
rlera,” p 4 


study in general.”—EF. Rignano, in “Acquired Char- 
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The Psaye ‘hology of Attention. By Th. Ribot. 
Cloth, The (Ss. 64.) Paper, 30 cents net 

The Diseases of Personality. By Th. Ribot. 
Cloth, T5« (3s. 6d.) Paper, 30 cents net. 

The Diseases of the Will. By Th. Ribot. 

Translated by Merwin-Marie Snell. Cloth, T5e (3s. 6d.) Paper, 
>) cents net 

The Evolution of General Ideas. By Th. Ribot. 
rransiated by Frances A. Welby. Cloth, $1.25 (5s.) Paper, 

50 6cents)~—slonet 

Essay on the Creative Imagination. By Th. Ribot. 
Translated by A. H. N. Baron. Cloth, $1.75 net (7s. 6d. net.) 

Paper, $1.00 net 

The Disenses of Memory. By Th. Ribot. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. By Alfred Binet. 
Cloth, 75 cents. (3s. 64.) 

The Psychology of Reasoning. By Alfred Binet. 
Transiated by Adam Gowan Whyte. Cloth, 75e. net. (3s. 64.) 

On Double Consciousness. By Alfred Binet. 

Cloth, 50e. net. (2s, 64.) 

Has the Seyenctogseat Laboratory Proved Helpfalf By 
Il. M il 
Translated from the French by Lydia G. Robinson. Pp. 16. 
per lie. net 

A Mechanico-Physiological Theory of Organic Evola- 
tien. By Carl von Nageli. Summary. 20c. (9d.) 

Experiments on the Generation of Insects. By Fran- 
cesco Redi, 

Translated from the Italian edition of 1688 by Mab Bigelow. 

Illustrated Cloth, $2.00 net (10s. net.) 

Science and Faith, or Man as an Animal, and Man as 
a Member of Society, with a Discussion on Animal 
Secieties, By Paul Topinard. 

Transiated by T. J. MeCormack $1.50 net. (68. 6d. net.) 
The Principles of Bacteriology. By Ferdinand 
Hueppe Translated by Dr. E. O. Jordan. $1.75 net. (9s.) 
The Gospel According to Darwin. By Woods Hutch- 

inson. Cloth, $1.50. (6s.) Paper, 60 cents 

A First Book in Organic Evolution. By D. Kerfoot 
Shute. 

Written especially for the use of students. Tllustrated, seven 
ored plates 24. ed Cloth, £1.25 (Se. 6d.) Paper, 60c. net. 
2a tl.) 

Darwin and After Darwin. By George J. Romanes. 
An Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post- 

Darwinian Questions Three volumes $4.00 net 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory. Cloth, $2.00. Part II. Post 

Darwinian Questions: Hereditary and Utility. Cloth, $1.50. Part 

Itt. Poet-Darwinian Questions: Isolation and Physiological Selection 

( th, $1.00 

An Examination of Weilsmanniam. By George J. 
Romanes, Cloth, $1.00 net. Paper, 40c. net 
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Unquestionably the Greatest Book in Years 





“One of the most 
thrilling and 
dramatic stories 
in the history of 
art.” —Springfield 
Republican 





RICHARD 





MY LIFE 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 





“Will rank 
among the great 
autobiographies 
of literature.” 
—N. Y. Sun 


WAGNER 








Concerning the interest of MY LIFE to music lovers, the N. Y. Tribune says: 

“In workshop talk the autobiography is very rich. Like all of Wagner's writing, it abounds in ideas for the 
practical musician to ponder. We may observe in passing, too, that there is not a trace of pedantry in the book 
Wagner was too great a genius for that, and even when he is treating of purely technical matters his subject is 
somehow humanized and made luminous to the veriest layman by the writer's irresistible gusto 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


Two Vols., 8vo. Bored, $8.50 net; Lar pre ssage extra 
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THE WESTERN GATE 


By P. H. W. ROSS 


One of the most original and forcible arguments in 
favor of an American Merchant Marine that has ever 
been advanced. 

Small 12mo. T5c. net; postpaid 85c. 


A SEARCH FOR THE 
APEX OF AMERICA 


By ANNIE S. PECK 


A wonderful story of perseverance, courage, and final 
triumphant achievement is this story which leads up to 
and culminates in the account of a purtial ascent of Mt. 
Sorata in Bolivia, and of the successful ascent of the 
loftier and more difficult Mt. Huascaran in Peru. By 
this truly remarkable erploit Miss Peck reached an al 
titude 1,500 feet higher than Mt. McKinley and thus 
outclimbed any man residing in this country! 

With numerous illustrations from original photographs 
&vo. $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.72. 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY 


A New Edition 
By AYLMER MAUDE 


“In form and manner Mr. Maude has made his biogra- 
phy an exemplar for all other biographies.”—Boston 
Transcript. 2 vols., 8vo. $6.00 net. 





THE BOOK OF KHALID 


By AMEEN RIHANI 


More entertaining and profitable by far than most 
books about foreign countries by American travelers is 
this unusual and remarkable book about America by a 
visitor from Arabia 


Illustrated 12mo $1.30 net; postpaid $1.45 


LIFE IN 
THE MOSLEM EAST 


By PIERRE PONAFIDINE 


Russian Consul General at Constantinople 
Bagdad, the city of the benevolent Caliph Haroun-al 
Raschid; the ancient country of Mesopotamia, round 
about it; Mecca, Medina, and certain remote parts of 
Asia Minor and Persia, have furnished the material for 


this very entertaining and valuable book 


Illustrated, Large 8vo. $4.00 net; postpaid $4.29 


TURNER’S GOLDEN 
VISIONS 


Full-page reproduction in color of 5% of Turner's mas 
terpieces, selected and arranged with accompanying text 
matter by C. Lewis Hind. This volume records the life 
and art of Turner, year by year, froin birth to death 


Larae S’O, $6 50 net Expre ssage ¢ / 





“It is, Indeed, a hopeful thing 
for American grand opera that Mr 
Hooker has written MONA. It is 


MO 





“Mr. Hooker's libretto | 1 
trul remarkable a trul 
masterly, achievement in its 


a text that is poetic, dramatic, and 
pure. It is a text to inspire a 
composer to his loftiest flights. It A DRAMA kind. It is the first drama 


provides a sufficient contrast of 
emotions—love, ambition, revenge 
despair, and the musician who wil! 
embody these lines in glorious tones 


jeing the libretto of the new American opera 


By BRIAN HOOKER for music, written by an 


American, that deserves the 


must be as exalted in his sphere as which will be presented this vear by the Metro ame 
the poet = in his work.’’—Newark politan Opera ( ompany. Boston Transci ipt 
Sunday Call. 12mo. $1,25 net; nostpaid $1.36 
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Moffat, Yard & Company’s Fall Publications 





SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE 


By WILLIAM WINTER. Fully illustrated. 


This work, one of the most important books, relative to 
found invaluable alike to the Actor, the Stu- 


any Art, will be 


8v0. $3.00 net. 


MEMOIRS OF THEODORE THOMAS 


By ROSE FAY THOMAS. Fully illustrated. 8vo. $3.00 net. 


An adequate and brilliant account of the life of this 
great American composer and leader, by his widow. “I have 


dent, and the General Reader It contains not only the stage endeavored,” she writes in the preface, “to confine my own part 


history of those plays by Shakespeare which are customarily 
ontains searching, illuminating, and fascin- 
mz analytical studies of the plays and of the great char- 


acvced, but also it « 


actere in them (Ready Nov, 15th) 





of the narrative to a simple relation of the sequence of events 
in his career and to occasional touches which might reveal 
something of the deeper and more intimate side of his natura 
known only to those who shared his home.” 





FATHER LACOMBE 


The Black Robe Voyageur 
By KATHARINE HUGHES 
Spo. Illustrated. $2.50 net 
This biographical story of Pére La- 
combe is written from the standpoint of 
historical and human interest. A con- 


cise and valuable account of the making 
of the Northwest Ttlua., net $2.50. 


The Life, Trial and Death 
of Francisco Ferrer 


By WILLIAM ARCHER 
Large 8vo. Illustrated, $3.00 net. 

The first authentic and impartial ac- 
count of the life, trial, and death of this 
radical thinker. Mr. Archer sought to 
find and proclaim the truth and investi- 
gated the case about him and the causes 
that led to his execution with praise- 
worthy industry and absolute impartial- 
ity. 


DR. JOHNSON AND 
FANNY BURNEY 


By Prof. CHAUNCEY TINKER, of 
Yale University 


Illustrated, 8vo. $2.00 net. 

This is a book of great value to all 
students of English Literature, and par- 
ticularly to the admirers of Dr. Johnson. 
The extracts from the diary of Madame 
d’Arblay relating to her personal friend- 
ship with the great lexicographer have 
never before appeared in separate form. 








SOME OLD; FLEMISH 
TOWNS 


iy 

GEORGE WH AR TON EDWARDS 
Elaborately illustrated with siv full 

color drawings and 32 monotones by 

the author Beautifully bound and 
decorated. Bored, $4.00 net. Carriage 

32 centa extra. 

This distinguished travel book ranks, 
in informative value and interest, with 
the author’s “Holland” and “Brittany.” 
It is highly romantic in its illustration, 
and is one of the most beautiful books 


of the season 


TWO YEARS IN THE 
FORBIDDEN CITY 


By PRINCESS DER LING 
(Mrs. Thaddeus C. White.) 
Illustrated with photographs taken by 
the author. 8vo. $2.00 net. By mail, 

$2.18. 

An exceedingly interesting narrative 
of the experiences of the first Lady-in- 
Waiting to the late Empress Dowager 
of China. The Princess Der Ling is the 
daughter of a Chinese Ambassador to 
France, and was educated in Paris. Her 
account of the Dowager Empress is of 
an intimate nature. 


A Beautiful Holiday Edition. 


BASSET: A VILLAGE 
CHRONICLE 


By 8S. G. TALLENTYRE 
Illustrated, bored. 12mo. $1.50 net. By 
mail, $1.65. 

“Absolutely unpretentious, this simple 
story is marked with some of the finest 
qualities of literature. . . . ‘Basset’ 
has its own distinction and its own ex- 
quisite quality; no finer bit of work, in 
its own class, has come under our notice 
in a long time.”—Zvening Sun, New 

York. 





CONTROL OF THE 
MARKET 


12mo. $1.50 net. 

4 Legal Solution of the Trust Problem. 
By BRUCE WYMAN, A.M., LL.B., 
Profeasor of Law in Harvard University 

and Lecturer in the Department of 

KNeconomics 

No one can read this notable book 
without realizing that we are entering 
upon a noteworthy period in the expan- 
sion of the Influence of law. The author 
sees no reason for the law stopping with 
the control of Public Service now recog- 
nized as such 


By 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
Edited by Laura Stedman and 
George M. Gould 
Svo. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.63. 

A collection of distinguished essays 
taken from the great body of material, 
the work of his maturity, left by Mr. 
Stedman at his death. It is an invalu- 
able and a highly interesting volume 
from every point of view, one made up 
of the highest product of Stedman’s ge- 
nius. 


THE GIFT OF SLEEP 


By BOLTON HALL 


With an introduction by Prof. Edward 
M. Meyer of Washington-Jefferson 
College. 12mo. $1.25 net. 


This work shows how our own bodies 
and minds should be naturally used for 
their mutual healing and perfection. The 
author believes that Mental Science “to 
commend itself to ordinary people must 
show definite results that can be mea- 
sured.” 





THE BAUBLE 


Hy RICHARD BARRY 
12mo. $1.26 net. [Uustrated. By mail,$1.37 


This is the story of a young wife who 
in awept off ber feet by the swift cur- 
rent of the “new woman” movement in 
New Yor) In the beginning the heroine 
is an unformed, impulsive, lovable, and 
devoted woman. To the end she remains 


lovable and devoted, but she passes 
through fire and storm to become polsed 


and wins 





THE SUBSTITUTE 
PRISONER 


By MAX MARCIN 
12mo. JUluastrated. $1.25 net. 


An exciting new novel by the author 
of Brite of Headquarters, in which 
the shrewd and indomitable Britz, Prince 
of Detectives, again appears, working 
with his fine skill on a mystery story 
which, in the suspense and interest con- 
tained, has rarely been surpassed. 





Thirteenth Large Printing. 


The House cof Bondage 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
Mr. Edwin W. Sims 
United States District Attorney at Chi- 
cago, says: 

“It is one of the strongest books on 
the particular phase of the social evil 
problem which it covers that I have ever 
read. It typifies the situation in general 
and I can earnestly recommend it to 
fathers and mothers and others inter- 
ested in the subject.” 








Moffat, Yard & Company, 


Union Square, New York 
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A timely volume, discussing the political, social and economic conditions which have caused the 
growth of corporations, and outlining the relations which exist or should exist between corpora- 


tions and the state. 


City Government by Commission 


A fair statement of both sides of this much debated question. It gives a clear definition and 
description of the system, a discussion of the principles underlying it, arguments for and against 
it, accounts of its actual operation, and a summary of the results which have followed its appli- 


cation. 


A popular treatise on the growth of air craft from the earliest beginning to the present day, 
with chapters on aeronautical meteorology. Every type of air machine is discusse | in detail. 


A semi-popular work, embodying the latest investigations in the field of solar research. 
102 illustrations and 34 tables. 8wo, cloth, $2.50 net 


Recollections of American Society during the Nineteenth Century 
Mrs. Gouverneur’s social experiences date back to the days of John Quincy Adams. She has 


known more great men 


A popular treatise on nutrition, food, and diet, for housekeepers, cooks, nurses, students of 


domestic economy, etc. 


A forgotten tragedy 
husbands. 


The Golf Courses of the British Isles 
Described by Bernard Darwin Painted by Harry Rountree 


A delightful account of the chief golf links of Great Britain, superbly illustrated with painting 
reproduced in full colors. 





The Common Law By Robert W. Chambers. Pictures by Gibson. 
Cap’n Warren’s Wards [3y Joseph C. Lincoln. 

The Conflict 3y David Graham Phillips. 

The Reason Why By Elinor Glyn. 

The Forbidden Way By George Gibbs. 
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and women, perhaps, than any other living American woman. 
Iilustrated, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net 
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The Bride of Two Kings 
By Edmund B. d’Auvergne 
of the Portuguese Court. The story of Marie Francoise and her two royal 
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Among Important New 


HISTORY, TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
ADAMS. Studies: Military and Diplomatic 


ty CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. Readable papers on points of military strategy 
and diplomatic history, arising in the United States between 1°75 and 1865. 

FERGUSON. Hellenistic Athens. An Historical Essay 
By WILLIAM SCOTT FERGUSON, Assistant Professor of History, Harvard Univer- 
sity. A general review of Athenian politics, literature, and public affairs from the 
death of Alexander to the sack of Athens by Sulla. 

LOWELL. The Soul of the Far East. 
By PERCIVAL LOWELL. A new, illustrated edition of the best interpretation of 
the Japanese spirit ever written. 

JOHNSON. Highways and Byways of the Great Lakes 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON. Uniform with the earlier volumes of informal, illustrated 
American travel 

THWING. Universities of the World 
By CHARLES F. THWING. All nations are here exhibited through their institu- 
tions for higher education—an interesting basis of comparison. 

DAWBARN. France and the French. 
By CHARLES DAWBARN. The most able and entertaining of recent records of per- 
sonal study of the people of France, contrasting them with the English. 

DANA. Two Years Before the Mast 
By RICHARD HENRY DANA, It is wonderful how the ever-fresh spirit of adven- 
ture is strengthened by the vivid sea-pictures added by Charles Pears to this boys’ 


classic 


BIOGRAPHY, LETTERS AND REMINISCENCES 
MORLEY. The Life of Gladstone 


Lord Morley’s “great life of a great man” is here presented entire in two com- 
pact volumes, containing everything in the original three. 
HYNDMAN. The Record of an Adventurous Life 
H. M. HYNDMAN'S characteristically vigorous and outspoken comments on his va- 
ried career and many friendships. Among the personalities which appear are Maz- 
zini, Marx, Meredith, Disraeli, Clemenceau, William Morris, and Randolph Churchill. 
HARRISON. Autobiographic Memoirs 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. The record of a long busy life which reflects capitally 
the shifting focus of public interest during the past half century. 
COLERIDGE—YARNALL. Forty Years of Friendship 
A correspondence of unusual charm and meaning between Mr. ELLIS YARNALL and 
the late Lord Coleridge during the years 1856-1895. Edited by CHARLTON YARNALL. 


With Portraits 


ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
TAUSSIG. Principles of Economics 


By Professor F. W. TAUSSIG, Harvard University 
fully in destroying the idea that economics is a dry, remote subject. 
practical, interesting reading a man can find. 

HAINES. Problems of Railway Regulation 
By HENRY 8S. HAINES. On the evolution of our railway system in relation to state 
and federal government. 

GOODNOW. Social Reform and the Constitution 


Rhy Prof. FRANK J. GOODNOW, Columbia University. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
BOAS. The Mind of Primitive Man 


Discussions of Racial Prejudices, Environment, Heredity, Cultural Traits, etc., by 
DR. FRANZ BOAS, of Columbia University. 

FRAZER. The Golden Bough. Part III. 
The volume deals with The Dying God, the King of the Wood always slain by his 


iccessor 


A work which succeeds wonder- 
It is the most 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
HODGES. Everyman’s Religion 


hy GEORGE HODGES, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 


HYDE. Five Great Philosophies 
Ry WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, President of Bowdoin College. 


Published 
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New edition. 
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In two volumes, 
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net; carriage 
extra. 


Cloth, $3.00 net; 
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In two volumes. 
Cloth, $4.00 net; 
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Cloth, $1.75 net; 
by mail, $1.87. 
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The Week 


Mr. Taft leaves San Francisco with 





his prestige visibly increased, we learn 
from the New York Tribune's correspon- 
dent. What a fickle thing must this 
Presidential prestige be which rises and 
falls like the thermometer, with the 
day and the hour. At Kansas City it 
rains, the crowd is rather undemonstra- 
tive, and Taft stock breaks for a sharp 
At Tacoma Mr. 
improves his standing by calling it Mt. 


decline. Taft greatly 


Tacoma and not Mt. Rainier. In south- 
ern Idaho the President suffers from a 
sore throat and the outlook for 1912 
grows correspondingly gloomy. At San 
Francisco he turns the first sod for the 
-anama Exposition and La Follette’s 
chances dwindle to ridiculous propor 
tions. A Presidential swing around the 
circle thus assumes the character of an 
elaborate plucking at the petals of the 
daisy, with “He loves me” and “He 
loves me not” following each other in 
regular succession. In spite of the vola- 
tile nature of our democracy we do 
not believe that the fortunes of a pub- 
lic man are made, unmade, and remade 
within the space of a day or two. The 
Western trip will undoubtedly have its 
effect upon Mr. Taft's political fortunes, 
but that 
months afterward, when the country 


effect will be visible only 


has had time to appraise the Presidenft's 
record as a whole. 





Monday’s meeting of Progressive Re- 
publicans in Chicago seems to have 
been shunned by several Republican 
Senators and other leaders who had 
been expected to be present, but it 
went through its business directly and 
promptly. The platform adopted suf- 
fers from the weakness of most political 
platforms in being conveniently vague. 
It explicitly favors a Presidential pri- 
mary, but its programme of Trust leg- 
islation seems to have been modelled 
on the good old Republican planks about 
protection—duties to protect the manu- 
facturer, yet so adjusted as in no con- 
ceivable way to injure the consumer. 
Similarly, the Progressives are to make 
big business “safe and stable,” while at 
the same time “fully safeguarding the 
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interests of the public.” At one point 
the drafters of the platform did not 
wholly escape a logical pitfall. Their 
movement, they assert, aims to “wrest 
the control of the government from spe- 
cial privilege,” yet in the next breath 
they add that “the present condition of 
uncertainty in business is intolerable 
and destructive of industrial prosper- 
ity.” The inference appears unavoid- 
able that special privilege in control 
has not known how to care for its own. 
Possibly, it has not been so entirely in 
control as the Progressives, for the 
sake of campaign argument, feel bound 


to affirm! 


That the Chicago meeting should have 
endorsed Senator La Follette for the 
Presidency was a foregone conclusion. 
His friends were in a great majority, 
and they know exactly what they want. 
As much cannot be said for men in the 
reputed attitude of ex-Secretary Gar- 
field, who was understood to be on the 
ground in the interest of Mr. Roosevelt. 
This would mean that Mr. Garfield was 
there to keep in touch with the Progres- 
sive movement, to lay a restraining 
hand upon it, and to prevent it from 
committing itself too definitely to the 
fortunes of any man except the one 
nothing 


whose candidacy next year 


said about 1916—would be a “genuine 


= 


calamity.” If all this was as reported, 
however, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Garfield bore himself as a thorough 
Rooseveltian. That is to say, finding 
himself in a small minority, he went 
cheerfully with the majority. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Roosevelt's stand on 
the passport controversy now under way 
between this government and Russia is 
unmistakably on the right side, it does 
not matter that the reasoning by which 
he approaches his position is completely 
at variance with what he has recently 
written concerning international dis- 
putes, national honor, and arbitration. 
Speaking of Russia’s refusal to admit 
American citizens of the Jewish faith, 
Mr. Roosevelt asserts that “under no 
circumstances would we now make with 
Russia or with any other Power a treaty 
which explicitly permitted such dis- 
criminations as Russia actually makes 
against certain classes of our citizens.” 






But if our feelings in the matter are so 
unmistakable, what sense is there in ap- 
pealing to the Hague Tribunal, as Mr. 
Roosevelt suggests, for an authoritative 
interpretation of our present treaty with 
Russia? Why does he not simply ord 


the treaty to be abrogated? 


As a matter of fact, it | till to be 
shown that abrogation of the treaty of 
1832 is necessary, in order to bring Rus 


sia to terms The Czar’s Government 
has taken no absolute stand in the mat 
ter, but has displayed to the full all the 
evasive and dilatory tactics of Oriental 
diplomacy. During the campaign of 1908, 
Mr. Taft gave his explicit pledge that 
Russia’s refusal to recognize an Ameri 


can passport in the hands of a Jewish 


citizen should be promptly dealt with 
Little evidence of zeal on the pa of 
the State Department in this matter has 


so far been made apparent. A vigorous 
stand by our Government would bring 


the problem to a speedy solution. 


fhe adoption by the male voters of 
California last week of a Constitution- 
al amendment giving women the right 
to vote is easily the most momentous 
cecision yet given in this country in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage hat must be 
admitted as well by the opponents as 
by the advocates of votes for women 
So long as women could vote only in 
four Rocky Mountain States, of com 
paratively small population, the move 
ment to enlarge the political rights of 
their sex might be dismissed as almost 
negligible. Women could vote in Idaho, 
to be sure, but Idaho had only 325,000 
inhabitants—not enough to make one 
large city Wyoming also allows wo 
men the ballot, but that State is stilk 
more inconsiderable, its population in 


1910 being but 154,000. Of the two oth 


r suffrage States of long standing, Utah 
numbered but 373,000 people, while Col- 
orado’s population was 799,000. It was 
evidently a much more important event 
when the State of Washington adopted 
woman suffrage, for that commonwealth 
had 1,141,000 residents in 1910. And 
now comes California, with a population 
of 2,337,000, to join the ranks of the suf 
frage States. This means nearly dou- 
bling at one stroke the number of wo 
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men in the United States with the legal ' 
right to vote. 





The challenging of talesmen in the 
McNamara case on the score of their 
views concerning the conflict between 
labor and capital has a significance ex- 
tending far beyond anything involved 
in the case itself. With the meagre de- 
tails that have appeared in the dis- 
patches, it is impossible at this mo- 
ment to say on precisely what basis Mr. 
Darrow is placing his challenge; but if 
it rests on any such broad ground as 
that of mere hostility to the avowed 
aims and policies of trade unions, the 
granting of the challenge would consti- 
tute a precedent of alarming scope. The 
difficulty of obtaining a jury, on account 
of unlimited challenges allowed for so- 
called prejudice in regard to the indi- 
vidual case in hand, has been one of the 
notorious evils of our criminal proced- 
ure; if now a man’s views on broad 
public questions are to be a bar to his 
eligibility as a juror, there is no telling 
where we shall stop. The question in 
the McNamara case is not a question of 
trades-unionism, but of murder. If a 
talesman has a fixed opinion that trades- 
unionists in general are ready to com- 
mit murder in promoting their cause, 


that would be a sound basis for a chal- 
lenge on the part of the defence; as, on 
the other hand, if he holds that murder 


in that cause is justifiable, he would 
justly be excluded by the prosecution. 
But we have come to a strange pass If 
mere sympathy with the labor cause, or 
mere antipathy to it, is to be regarded 
as incapacitating a juryman from judg- 
ing of the question of fact whether a 
given trades-unionist did or did not par- 
ticipate in a given act of violence, or 
from passing a true verdict upon him. 
The advantages of Vice-President 
Sherman's plan of using up our re- 
sources as fast as we like and letting 
posterity do its own worrying, are evi- 
dent. Economically, we should be vast- 
ly better off with the Guggenheims 
breaking their necks to serve us with 
the products of Alaska or any other un- 
exploited region. A greater gain would 
be political. Who can estimate the in- 
creased prestige of President Taft at 
this moment if there had never been 
any falling-out over the question of who 
should profit by our untouched and 
therefore wasted wealth? Not the least 
of the merits of the plan is its contri- 
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bution to mental comfort. From the/| repetition of the mob violence of a few 
beginning, conservation has been a pecu-| weeks ago, may have been partly due to 


liarly harassing problem. Are we wrong 


in thinking that there are millions of | 
Americans who will give a sigh of re-| 


lief, now that they see how the whole 
matter can be dropped as safely as the 
Vice-President explains? Note also the 
value of the idea for that posterity 
which it seemingly ignores. The less 
we pass on to the future in the way of 
resources, the more will it be spurred 
to devise those inventions that give Mr. 
Sherman such anticipatory pleasure. 
The question just who, at present, 
should control these resources he does 
not appear to have considered. But why 
worry over that, either? 





A faint suggestion of the kind of 
trouble with which both politics and 
business would be filled if the railway 
system of this country were to go into 
the possession of the Government is 
furnished by the suit of the Review of 
Reviews against the Postmaster-General 
of the United States and the postmaster 


of New York, asking for an injunction | 


restraining them from enforcing the 
new postal regulation under which that 
magazine is to be carried by fast freight 
instead of on regular mail trains. The 
arrangements of the post office are of in- 
fantile simplicity in comparison with 
those of the railways, and the fact that 
the postal regulations have not, for the 
most part, brought about any serious 
complications between business and gov- 
ernment is due entirely to the cast-iron 
uniformity of the few simple rules 
which govern the department's action. 
The moment a discrimination has to be 
made that is not absolutely mechanical, 
trouble begins. The part played by rail- 
way transportation in America, in the 
determination of prosperity or failure, 
not only for particular enterprises, but 
for whole communities, is something to 
which European conditions afford no- 
thing like a parallel. With us govern- 
ment ownership would mean a tremen- 
dous plunge of politics into the deep 


waters of business. 


Whatever allowances are to be made, 


the incident that has brought Coates- 
ville into its latest prominence is re- 
markable, if not absolutely unique. The 
successful plea of a fifteen-year-old girl 


other reasons than the plea itself. The 
‘interference of the State Constabulary 
had prevented her father from carrying 
out his threat to kill the man upon his 
arrest, and this time there was a Dis- 
trict Attorney who argued strenuously 
for orderly procedure. But it would be 
rash to assert that, if the girl herself 
had taken a different tone, the commu- 
nity would not have been disgraced a 
‘second time. The important thing is 
that in this affair some one made a 
stand for law, and seven hundred excit- 
ed men subsided. How much this is 
to be attributed to the flood of censure 
that has poured upon the town since Au- 
| gust 13, may be beyond reckoning, but it 
is significant that, almost from the be- 
ginning of the search for the assailant, 
members of the searching-party have 
been quoted as remarking that there 
must be no burning this time, owing to 
the talk it would cause outside. 


— 2 — —EEE 


“There will be more idle men this 
winter than ever before” is the cheerful 
prophecy made by Mr. James J. Hill, as 
reported in the newspapers. His judg- 
ment may be correct, for aught we 
know; but it would be more impressive 
if the analysis of the causes of our trou- 
bles with which he accompanies his fore- 
cast hung together better. In the first 
place, he says: 

This is the reason: Our capacity for pro- 
duction along industrial lines has grown 
faster than our consumption along the same 
lines. Some years ago the farmer fad to 
raise enough to feed himself and another 
man in the cities; now he must raise 
enough for himself and for two other men, 
on account of the movement to industry 
rather than farms. 

This is perfectly clean-cut, standing by 
itself; but Mr. Hill goes on: 

Business is sound, but no new enterprises 
are being started. The politicians and news- 
papers are to blame. There is too much 
political ghost dancing, 

Well, if we are already doing too much 
“along industrial Iines,” and if the trou- 
ble lies in “the movement to industry 
|rather than farms,” it is difficult to see 
| that there is any great misfortune in a 
checking of the pace at which “new en- 
terprises are being started.” Like the 
| judge who was warned never to give the 
‘reasons for his decisions, Mr. Hill would 
|often command more authority for his 


victim for the legal punishment of the) dicta if he refrained from explanatory 


man who assaulted her, instead of a comment. 
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Who wants to give a library? Har-| 


vard University, rich as it is in so many 
other directions, has long been handi- 
capped by a pitifully inadequate library 
building. 
its readers, and many of its books are 


It is unable to accommodate 


hidden away in cellars for lack of shelf- 
room. The stacks themselves have never 
furnished the accommodation needed by 
advanced classes, and with each year 
the conditions become less tolerable. 
Now a committee of architects has evolv- 
ed an excellent plan for the construc- 
tion of a new building on the present 
site, plus considerable additional ground 
and on the instalment basis. Thus the 
first section, to accommodate 834,000 
volumes, can be built at a cost of $433,- 
400, and four other sections could be 
built thereafter to complete the whole 
structure. This is estimated to cost 
$1,953,000, and to give space for 2,370,- 
000 volumes. That such an opportunity 
to be of service to our oldest university 
has not yet appealed to her many 
wealthy graduates—to say nothing of 
the great giver of libraries—is really 
surprising. Only $2,500,000 is needed in 
all, for the college has sufficient funds 
available for maintenance if an endow- 
ment of $500,000 be added. 





The new Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
Thomas Crosby, who was elected two 
weeks ago, is entitled to write M.D. af- 
ter his name. He is said to be the first 
physician ever chosen as Lord Mayor. 
Sir Thomas is also in all probability 
the oldest citizen ever elected to his 
present office, his age being eighty-one; 
but that, of course, is not so very old 
for English public life. He has had a 
long and distinguished medical career, 
and has been in municipal service since 
1877, so that the honor which has now 
come to him may be regarded as a fit- 
ting recognition of the public spirit 
which he has displayed. Of course, 
there will be many jokes about a doctor 
presiding over the City of London. Guar- 
antees will doubtless be offered that the 
Lord Mayor’s banquets will know no- 
thing except pure food, and that the 
turtle soup which Disraeli said made all 
men brothers will not be “mock.” There 
was once a Prime Minister of England 
who was a doctor, and of him Lord 
Rosebery wrote, in his Life of Pitt, that 
“Addington carried into politics the in- 
definable air of a village apothecary in- 
specting the tongue of the state.” Sir 





|ereased political 


Thomas Crosby, M.D., may as Lord 
Mayor expose himself to a similar fling, 
but it need not be so bad a thing for 
London to have an expert in hygiene at 
the head of her government. 





In the new English Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal, the first capital case was 
recently passed upon, and it revealed a 
serious defect in the law creating the 
court, novel in British judicial proced- 
ure. A convicted murderer appealed on 
the ground that the jury in the court 
below had been improperly directed as 
to certain corroborative evidence. The 
judges on appeal found the plea to be 
well taken. Without asserting the inno- 
cence of the accused man—indeed, it is 
evident that they believe him guilty— 
the judges declare that they cannot be 
certain that the jury would have con- 
victed him if it had not been misinform- 


ed as to the nature of part of the evi-| 


dence against him. Hence the verdict 
was quashed; but now comes the sur- 
prising thing—the Court of Criminal 
Appeal is not able, under the law, to or- 


der a new trial! Over this lack of pow- 
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' wealth of the conquerors. He insists 
that, “when we have conquered a terrt- 
tory, its wealth has to remain in the 
hands of its original owners; the con- 
querors get nothing. Conquest in the 
modern world is a process of multiply- 
ing by X and then obtaining the orig- 
inal resultant by dividing by X.” It 
seems to us that Mr. Angell could 
strongly reinforce his point by demon- 
strating that the purchase of the Phil- 
ippines has added nothing whatsoever 
to the wealth of this country, but has 
been a steady drag upon it by reason of 
the expense and burden of administra- 
tion. We know that Washington bu- 
reaucrats have skilfully demonstrated, 
by means of trade figures, that we real- 
ly have a credit balance to our account, 
but the ordinary man who thinks for 
himself will hardly be convinced that 
the Philippines have really added any- 
thing substantial to the wealth of the 
nation, or to its prestige, or brought us 
any trade we could not have obtained 
years ago by common-sense tariffs and 
business enterprise. The “mirage of 
the map” no longer deceives. 


er, Justice Darling expressed sincere re- | 


gret, saying that the court felt that the 
case was one in which it was eminently 
desirable that “all the facts should 
again be submitted to a jury with an 
adequate and proper direction.” Justice 
Darling significantly added that he hop- 
ed that what the court said on this point 
would be “considered by those who had 
power to amend the law in this re- 
spect.” One would think so! The right 
of criminal appeal was established in 
England as a safeguard against possi- 
ble injustice to the innocent; it could 
never have been intended to permit a 
man charged with atrocious crime to 
escape by means of a loop-hole in the 
law. 


Then why have the Italian Government and 
people gone into this adventure? Because 
they are dominated by the old hypnotism 
of conquest, the mirage of the map, the old 
illusion that some great national advantage 
will accrue from widened territory and in- 
power; because the old 
catchwords and the old habits of political 
thought have blinded statesmen and people 
alike to their best interests. 


In these words Norman Angell, the au- 
thor of “The Great Illusion,” explains 
the Italian attack upon Turkey. Mr. 
Angell derides the popular fallacy that 
the capture of a province, instead of be- 
ing merely a change of administration, 
is in some ways an addition to the 


The task of suppressing the rebellion 
in the Yang-tse provinces has been en- 
trusted to Yuan Shih Kai, the creator 
of China’s modern army. The former 
Viceroy of Shan-tung is thus expertence- 
ing the usual treatment which China 
metes out to her strong men. Instead 
of utilizing their abilities in the per- 
manent service of the Empire, the sys 
tem at Peking demands that the really 
able men in China shall be held in re 
serve for the periodical crises that 
punctuate Government sloth and incom- 
petence. If Yuan Shih Kali can live up, 
even in part, to the high expectations 
that were formed of him by European 
observers during the years following 
the close of the Russo-Japanese war, he 
should be able to cope with the present 
menacing situation. The first news that 
came out of China bore the impress of 
panic. With the passing of the early 
fright, the situation, though undoubtedly 
disquieting, is seen to be by no means 
hopeless. The rebellion may drag on or 
even spread slowly, without bringing 
any decisive overturn. That is the ad- 
vantage of the Chinese system of decen- 
tralized authority. Where a highly or- 
ganized governmental system might 
speedily go to pieces, inorganic China 
may suffer and endure. 
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WILSON ON TAFT AND TRUSTS. 


With the Presidential nominating 
conventions only nine months off, the 
public outgivings of » man in the posi- 
tion of Woodrow Wiison are invested 
with exceptional importance. He is one 
of the two or three men from among 
whom the candidate of the Democratic 
party will almost certainly be chosen. 
Moreover, his emergence into the Presi 
dential class has been so recent that, in 
spite of the extraordinary popularity 
he has attained, and of the enthusi- 
asm some of his acts have evoked, the 
estimate of his qualities, in that think- 
ing class which so ofien determines the 
final result of an electoral struggle, is 
still in the formative stage. Accord- 
ingly, when he thinks fit not only to 
pass a severe judgment on the course of 
the President of the United States in a 
leading department of governmental ac 
tivity, but to give emphasis to his stric- 
tures by repeating them in a second 
speech on the following day, it becomes 

matter of real interest to inquire into 
the merits of the criticism. 

Gov. Wilson's dissatisfaction appears 
shortcom- 


partly on alleged 


Taft, and partly on a 


to rest 
ings of Mr. 
condition of much longer standing than 
the present Administration. “President 
Taft,” so runs the report of Mr. Wilson's 
speech, “says one day that he is abso 
lutely going to enforce the Sherman 
law. After reading the papers, however, 
he thinks perhaps he has excited too 
much of a tremor and decides that what 
he intended to do was wrong.” In the 
heat of a campaign, such a statement on 
the hustings might be quite pardonable; 
in the quiet atmosphere of the univer- 
sity of which he was recently the head, 
and in these serene October days of an 
“off-year,” it is not the sort of thing the 
of Woodrow Wilson have a right 
If President Taft 


friend 
to expect from him 
has been wabbling in any such way, has 
been making any declaration on the 
rust question which he has afterwards 
retracted on account of the “tremor” 
that it has excited, if he has been indl- 
cating any act that “he Intended to do” 
in relation to the Sherman law and has 
afterwards decided that it “was wrong,” 
the fact has wholly escaped our ob- 
servation If Gov. Wilson has caught 
him in such performances, he ought to 
be able to furnish a bill of particulars 


Mr. Wilson's criticism of the Pres! 


dent, however, though apparently care- 


>. 
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' less and certainly inaccurate, was, we. 
have no doubt, but incidental to his gen- 
eral arraignment of the existing state 
of our public policy in regard to Trusts; 
it was meant rather tw illustrate the nat- 
ural consequence of an unsatisfactory 
method than to point to any special 
fault on the part of an individual. “The 
business man wants to know where he 
is,” and “there has been nothing but 
guesswork for the last decade as to 
what is going to happen in business.” 
No one will deny that there is some 
ground for such a complaint; nor will 
anybody deny the desirability of that 
which Mr. Wilson declares ought to be 
substituted for existing conditions: 

We want to put business on a sound basis 
end with the assurance that when we have 
cone it we have not destroyed anything, 
but have reconstructed. We want definite 
information as to what the law means and 


what it provides. We don’t know now what 
the offence is and what the penalty is. 


So say we all of us. Business on a 
sound basis, the law made as plain 
as the multiplication lable, many things 
reconstructed but ncthing destroyed— 
what could be finer? Surely, Mr. Taft 
cannot harbor any desire to stand in the 
way of a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished. Surely, the eight Justices 
«f the Supreme Court who concurred in 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust de- 
cisions must approve such an aim. So 
far as we know, the only thing that 
stands in the way of its complete at- 
tainment is the difficulty of discovering 


just how it can be done. 


If Gov. Wilson had given us the bene- 
fit of such a discovery, the question of 
the accuracy, or even the justice, of his 
critical remarks would become entirely 
trivial. But in the published reports of 
his speeches there is no sign of such an 
achievement. He tells us that we areina 
sad mess, and he leaves us in it. There 


‘are, indeed, before the public, two pro- 


posed solutions of the problem, each of 
them having the unquestionable merit 
of extreme simplicity, whatever may be 
said of them in other respects. One is 
the solution of the ouv-and-out Trust ad- 
vocates, who say that all the Govern- 
ment ought to do in regard to the prob- 
lem of combination and monopoly is to 
et it alone; business knows best what 


s cood for it, and what is good for busi- 
ness Is wood for the country. The other 
is Judge Harlan’s solution: apply the 
Sherman law 1 the most sweeping way, 
taking no account of degree or “reason- 
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ableness,” but putting under the ban 
every business arrangement that sins 
against the letter of the law. Mr. Wil- 
son is not for the first of these policies, 
for he says that “the people of the coun- 
try have made up their mind that they 
won't stand fur monopoly and restraint 
of trade”; is re for Judge Harlan’s 
root-and-branch plan? If he is, does he 
think that it will put business on a 
svund basis, 
destroying notning? And if neither of 
these two simple solutions satisfies his 


reconstructing much but 


mind, what does he propose himself? We 
have no doubt that he has thought a 
great deal on the subject; but we would 
suggest, in all friendliness, that when 
a man of his antecedents attacks a ques- 
tion so vast and so complex as this of 
the control of business combinations, 
the country has a right to look for 
something more than mere general de- 
nunciation on the one hand and the ut 
terance of a counsel of perfection on the 
other. 


SUPREME COURT TIMBER. 

Such tributes as have been called forth 
by the death of Judge Harlan help lay- 
men to understand why lawyers regard 
an appointment to the Supreme Court 
of the United States as the blue ribbon 
of the profession. It is not, of course, a 
question of money rewards; these are to 
be looked for elsewhere. The statement 
is made that Judge Harlan, even after 
a judicial service of more than thirty 
years, leaves but a small estate. For a 
large part of the time that he was on 
the bench, he was clearly underpaid. 
Salaries of Federal judges have recent- 
ly been somewhat increased, yet are 
still smaller than they should be. But 
the opportunity and the distinction 
which the Supreme Court offers have al- 
ways been rightly regarded as indepen- 
dent of anything pecuniary. What they 
are we see illustrated in Justice Harlan. 
They are an appeal to the noblest ambi- 
tion. To be able to spend years in study- 
ing and applying the principles of the 
supreme law of the land, and in doing 
one’s part to uphold the honorable tra- 
dition whereby the decisions of our 
highest court are made continuous and 
yet responsive to public needs as these 
arise; to be animated by the sole desire 
to do justice, and, in doing it, to make 
the country safe and strong—when all 
this has been considered, it is not nec- 
essary to speak of the dignity or emolu- 
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ments of the Supreme Court in order should burn in the lantern with which 
to understand why any member of the he is looked for there need be no doubt 
American bar should feel that the offer whatever. Arguments from locality 
of a position in that court is the high- ought to have little weight. It is, in- 
est honor that can possibly come to him. deed, tentatively desirable that each of 
The death of Judge Harlan heightens the Circuits should be represented: and 
the already sufficiently remarkable part if a candidate, otherwise admirably 
which President Taft has had in re-con- qualified, should chance to live in a Cir- 
stituting the Supreme Court. Within cuit now without a judge, that would 
the first half of his term in the Presi- be one thing more in his favor. But 
dency it fell to him to appoint four as- Presidents have frequently set aside 
sociate justices, and to name the Chief such considerations of residence, and 
Justice; and now, with the choice of a there is no reason why Mr. Taft should 
successor to Judge Harlan, Mr. Taft be swayed by them. Politics should be 
will actually have selected a majority of wholly left out of the question. The 
the Supreme Court. This is unexampled task of the appointing officer is merely 
since the original nomination of the first to discover the man who, on the whole, 
Supreme Court of the United States by appears to be best fitted to do the work 
Washington. It might be regarded by demanded of a Supreme Court judge. 
some as almost a special Providenc« Legal attainments and character nat 
that this re-manning of our highest urally stand first in the list of qualifi- 
court should have devolved upon a Pres- cations. Judicial experience is, of 
ident who had himself been a Federal course, reckoned of high value, but it is 
judge, and whose veneration for the Su- not indispensable. A man may have emi 
preme Court he has manifested on so nently the judicial mind without ever 
many occasions and in so many ways. If having been a judge. Such was the case 
Mr. Taft could have followed his own with Justice Miller, long an ornament 
preference, instead of what he felt at the of the Supreme Court. The question of 
time to be his duty, he himself would age is important. A judge going to the 
have been a Supreme Court judge. In Supreme Court ought to have a reason- 
that court it is now to be presumed able expectation of twenty years’ ser- 
he will never sit; yet he certainly will vice. Hence he should be not much if 
be entitled to the satisfaction of know- any above fifty. President Taft disre- 
ing that his mark will long remain writ- garded this good rule in the case of 
ten upon it. Judge Lurton, but allowed it to be un- 
There is no probability that the Pres- derstood that he would net do so again. 
ident will designate a judge to succeed Another point relates to the recorded ju 
Harlan until Congress meets. He may gicial opinions of a possible nominee, or 
not be ready with a nomination even in to the positions he may have taken re- 
December. A great deal of advice, how- specting questions of corporation con- 
ever, is already showered upon him in trol, and so on. Now, of course, a Presi- 
the newspapers; names are suggested, dent could not overlook the disqualifi 
and the principles upon which he should cation which would go with extreme 
go in making his selection are indicat views expressed by a judge on one side 
ed. It is said that he must pay great or the other, but, short of that, this is a 
heed to locality, choosing the new judge matter into which it is not needful or 
from the “right” Circuit or section. Po- desirable too nicely to inquire. If a 
litical considerations are frankly put man has shown himself to be a good 


forward: it might be good tactics for judge—able, industrious, incorruptible 


the President to appoint a justice who high-minded, justice-loving—it may be 
should be pleasing to the Progressives. jyst ag well that his opinions about th 
Some argue that, a Republican having anti-Trust law, for example, are not 
been named to succeed the late Chief specifically known. The main things to 
Justice Fuller, a Democrat should now 


be named to follow Judge Harlan. A 


make sure of are that he is duly learned 


in the law, that his repute is of the best, 


dozen other hints or recommendations and that he promises to be resolute in 


are given the President—all of which he all things to bear himself “as becometh 
should, in our opinion, entirely disre- 
gard; and it is probable that he will. 


The search for a fit man to go upon 


a judge.’ 


the Supreme Court bench may be long 
and difficult, but about the light which 
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THE TOBACCO TRUST DISSOLUTION 
The Supreme Court decisions of last 
May, ordering dissolution of the Oil and 


Tobacco Trusts, left a weighty problem 


still to be settled—how these two aggre- 
gations of competing corporations, un- 
ler h ownership of the t tral 
holding « panies, should be distribut 
d on a new ba of ow! p. Of the 
two combinations, the American Tobacco 
as much the more intricate The plan 
of distribution drawn up by Toba 


co company is about to « e befo 
court. In brief, its proposed basis of 
dissolution as stated by i ‘ 

ro re l i 

‘ 
is | | 
| al 
! or dé i ‘ 
, 

It iva the heart | t ha 
court f ] expre no opinion as to 
tl ( his plan, fre ‘ tand 
point ¢ ‘ ryir int and equl 
ties of tl ybacco Trust's secu hold 
el ] ‘ is one aspect ol! thie it 
ter which has alread taken a foremost 
place in publ discussion, and which 
bear not only on the Tobacco reorgan- 
iZatior it rll othe imiiat 
characte rhis consideratior e com 
mi National ¢ i Leal 
Associatior p enti I pendent 
manuta et It i )] 
Ows 

\! 

I ce it t i 

all ¢ l I 

the , 
} 7 

r t tt 

’ 
’ 

a . 

Ot eal t ! man 
or ¢ group ¢ ni l 1 con 
rolling int n the k of the hold 
neg « tl ‘ ht me ifter the 
diss« ! t illowed to hold a pro 
ata I nt elea ed subsidiar 4 
Two question ire involved in ich an 
argument one, whether such a re 
ultant tuation ould be repugnant to 
the Anti-Trust law; the other, whether 
disintegration on such basis would leave 
the conditions in the trade as obnoxious 
to public policy as they were before. 


As regards the first question, we are not 
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without guidance in previous court opin- 
ions. When the Northern Securities 
combination was ordered dissolved by 
the Federal courts in 1904, its manage- 
ment proposed and its shareholders rati- 
fied a pro rata distribution, to Northern 
Securities shareholders, of the shares of 
the two competing railways owned by 
the holding company. This plan was 
contested by the Harriman interests, 
who alleged in their petition for injunc- 
tion that “the plan proposed 

would leave control in the hands of the 
same people who now control, and would 
defeat the ruling of the Supreme Court.” 
In so far as the Hill-Morgan interest 
had controlled the holding company, 
and would, on pro rata distribution of 


its assets, continue to control the com- 


petitive Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern railways, ownership after 
liquidation would apparently have been 


as alleged. 

Nevertheless, the Circuit Court which 
had ordered the Northern Securities dis- 
solution, and before which the injunc- 
tion suit was argued, unanimously re- 
fused to intervene. Its reason was that, 
according to well-established rules, such 
petition on grounds of public policy 
could not be entertained “so long as the 
Government is present by its Attorney- 
General, and expresses its disapproval 
of such intrusion.” It intimated, how- 
ever, thata hearing might be allowed in 
a suit on the question whether certain 
interests were unfairly treated by the 
plan, introduced wit’ witnesses and evi- 
dence; and three months later, as a re- 
sult of fresh petition and argument, 
Judge Bradford of the Federal District 
Court granted at Trenton a preliminary 
injunction against the pro rata plan. 
But in January, 1905, the Circuit Court, 
having heard argument on appeal, dis- 
missed the Injunction suit, and in April 
the Supreme Court upheld its action, 
the gist of the decision being that “the 
title to these stocks having intentional- 
ly been passed, the former owners, or 
part of them, cannot reclaim the specific 
shares, and must be content with their 
ratable proportion of the corporate as- 
sets.” 

Now, no two cases of this sort run on 
all foura with each other; but the legal 
points at issue in the Tobacco Trust and 
Northern Securities situation are pret- 
The Supreme Court decision 


ty close. 
of April, 1905, appears at all events to 
dispose of a conceivable demand for re- 
turn of the Tobaccg company’s holdings 
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of securities to the original owners from 
whom that company purchased them. 
Indeed, such a proposition, baldly stat- 
ed, hardly conforms to common sense. 
Mr. James J. Hill quite aptly suggest- 
ed, of that proposal in the Northern Se- 
curities case, that “one might as well go 
to a bank and demand a return of ex- 
actly the same money that one had de- 
posited there.” Beyond even this, it is 
certain that, taken as a whole, the pres- 
ent holders of Tobacco securities are not 
the parties from whom the Trust origl- 
nally bought the stock of the smalier 
companies. 

All this undoubtedly leaves open the 
large question whether pro rata dis- 
tribution of the Tobacco Trust’s assets 
would or would not continue the trade 
domination and the monopolistic ten- 
dencies as they were before, suppos- 
ing the same investors who controlled 
the Trust to receive and hold a similar 
working ownership in the released sub- 
sidiaries. Our own answer to this ques- 
tion would be that the resultant situa- 
tion, even then, would differ radically 
from what it was in the days of Trust 
control. The purpose of the holding 
company was to prevent for all time ex- 
actly what would now be again a normal 
probability—change of ownership in the 
old-time constituents of the Trust, whe- 
ther through death, or through individ- 
ual sales, or through purchase of a 
dominating interest in the smaller com- 
panies by people wao could never have 
aspired to obtain a footing in the $119,- 
000,000 combination. 

It must be remembered that whoever 
controls these companies hereafter, their 
actions, joint or several, will still remain 
subject to the law. Not least of all, it is 
pertinent to ask just how we are to 
prevent such private control of several 
separate companies, whether through 
shares allotted in dissolution of the 
Trust or through subsequent purchase 
for investment. Counsel for one of the 
independent companies suggested, in a 
published interview of Monday morning, 
that this could be done “by compelling 
this coterie of insiders to dispose of 
their stock to others not in any way 
connected with themselves, and by per- 
petually enjoining them from re-acquir- 
ing it, or from resuming control of any 
of the companies, or from interfering 
with the tobacco industry.” We must 
confess that this would be a highly 
novel and formidable undertaking. 


BRITISY HYSTERIA. 

Imperial fashion notes from London 
for the approaching season indicate that 
sackcloth and ashes will continue to be 
worn extensively in the United King- 
dom and its dependencies. The sun is 
not the only thing that nowadays re- 
fuses to set upon the British Empire. 
The sun has a close rival in the panics 
and alarums and excursions which dur- 
ing the last half-dozen years have trav- 
ersed the British horizon in unbroken 
continuity. The fear of invasion has 
ceased to be an emotion, and has be- 
come to sensible people an intolerable 
bore. It is impossible nowadays to 
escape the lesson of Imperial duty. It 
pops out upon Englishmen from politi- 
cal discourses, from drapers’ advertise- 
ments, from directors’ meetings, and 
from funeral orations. Worst of all, it 
has entered literature. Kipling’s words 
of warning have been seized upon by 
in parsonages who 
write novels and memoirs for the great 
| British public. In the midst of the ten- 
derest passages we are reminded that 


the single ladies 


Britain’s womanhood can never know 
the bliss of untroubled love until all 
possibility of a German landing in York- 
shire is removed. And it is not the 
fourth-raters who are writing this stuff. 
Conan Doyle has done almost as badly, 
and there are others. 

What, then, has become of the British 
sense of humor? Punch still appears in 
print; Lord Rosebery still flashes his 
rare epigrams; Mr. Chesterton writes 
faster than ever. Humor as an isolated 
function presumably still exists in Eng- 
land, but as applied to the practice of 
life the sense of the comic seems to 
have disappeared when first the armed 
spectre loomed up across the North Sea. 
The shifts to which. Imperial Britain 
finds herself put, in order to save her 
liberties from being ground under the 
German heel, are as various as they are 
desperate and amusing. A few years ago, 
England was to be saved by rifle clubs. 
Later, she was to be saved by boy 
scouts. To-day, she is to be saved by a 
device that comes straight from Aris- 
tophanes. That staid, conservative Lon- 
don journal, the Standard, prints a let- 
ter which shows how England is to be 
| kept from destruction, by her women, 
‘In the first place, all marriageable Eng- 
lishwomen are to shame into action the 
‘flannelled fools at the wicket and the 


| muddied oafs at the goal, by taking a 
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vow of celibacy for a period of five years, 
“or until such a time as England shall be 
placed in a posture of defence commen- 
surate with its wealth and responsibili- 
ties and worthy of its history.” And 
secondly, the women of England are to 
be organized into an “army of home de- 
fence.” Visitors who have stood shaken 
before the “Quand Méme” in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries will now realize 
that there is no situation which cannot, 
by taking thought, be rendered ridicu- 
lous. 

Now, British hysteria, in spite of its 
comic aspects, might have come in for 
something of that respect which attaches 
to sincerity, even when it is misguided. 
But with Great Britain to-day the lack 
of sincerity is strongly apparent. Not 
patriotism, but party-politics, is at the 
bottom; it is not national hysteria, but 
the wailings of a beaten: political party. 
Imagine that the Conservatives and not 
the Liberals had been in power for the 
last half-dozen years. The lessons of 
the South African war might have been 
learned, but there would have been com- 
paratively little talk of decadence, and 
invasions, and the failure of Britain's 
manhood, and approaching Imperial col- 
lapse. If Mr. Balfour were now holding 
Mr. Asquith’s job, Tory confidence would 
have been what it has always been, a 
fine faith in England's destiny, man- 
hood, pluck, and luck. The methods of 
“somehow” by which the British Em- 
pire was built up would still have found 
defenders. It is only when Mr. As- 
quith and Mr. Lloyd George took hold 
that decadence sets in and the storms 
refuse the sea-girt isle the protection 
they have hitherto vouchsafed her. 
British panic is to be interpreted in the 
light of the fact that the middle classes 
which write and read newspapers and 
books are strongly anti-Liberal. 

Decadence to-day is not with Eng- 
land’s frenzied footballers in corduroy 
and peaked cap, but with England’s rul- 
ing class. What has become of the poise 
and the dignity and the sense of fair- 
play that were the hallmark of the Eng- 
lish gentleman? They seem to have been 
thrown overboard in the vehemence of 
party-strife. Waterloo may have been 
won on the cricket-fields of Eton, but 
well-born Englishmen have latterly been 
resorting to tactics that are distinctly 
not “cricket.” The men who howled 
down Mr. Asquith in the House of Com- 
mons were not vulgar football players, 
but very vulgar gentlemen. The manner 
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in which wealthy Unionist M.Ps.’s have 
exploited the new provision for the pay- 
ment of members of Parliament is atro- 
ciously vulgar. The manner in which 
Unionist Ulster rages against Home 
Rule and threatens civil war, death, 
and damnation apparently shows that 
Englishmen have forgotten how to be 
cheerful losers. It would be interesting 
to see within how many weeks after a 
Tory Ministry came into office British 
decadence would be completely checked, 
and the Empire put well on its feet 


again. 


WEEDING OUT THE HYMN-BOOKS. 

Gov. Wilson’s quict protest, a few days 
ago, against the use of silly hymns had 
a remarkable sequel. The Governor spe- 
cifically objected to “Beautiful Isle of 
Somewhere,” which had just been sung 
in his presence, pointing out that its 
language was mushy and its sentiment 
vapid. But in the Baptist church at 
Tarrytown which Mr. Rockefeller at- 
tends, the pastor triumphantly refuted 
Gov. Wilson. He did it by himself sing- 
ing the hymn as a solo, and then ask- 
ing the congregation to say whether 
they liked it or not. “All in the church 
except one aged woman raised their 
hands” to signify that the hymn was 
very much to their mind. It is hard to 
get around such a canon of good taste 
fixed by popular vote. Mr. Rockefeller 
added his own high literary authority 
to the approval of the hymn, so that we 
cannot deny that those who like this 
sort of hymn will find this one exactly 
the sort of hymn they like. They will 
go on devoutly singing: 

Somewhere, somewher: 

Beautiful isle of somewhere 

Land of the true, where we live anew 

Beautiful isle of somewhere 

We would not treat the matter flip- 
pantly, though the thing certainly in- 
vites ridicule. To many good people, 
no doubt, the subject appears sacred. 
They think of this “somewhere” hymn, 
and others like it, as somehow bound 
up with their religious faith. To them 
it represents the aspiration for immor- 
tality. The “Beautiful Isle’ they vague- 
ly suppose to mean Heaven, and to 
typify that rest which remaineth for 
the people of God. Against that we have 
nothing to say; but would merely ask if 
the same pious idealism is not express- 
ed with equal intensity, and with far 
greater dignity, in those hymns of the 









church which have come down the cen- 
turies, and are now richly freighted 
with precious associations. If worship- 
ping congregations desire to lift their 
hearts in contemplation of the heavenly 


hope, what better can they do than use 


one of the hymns of Bernard? For ex 
ample: 
Jerusalem the 
The glory of the el 
O, dear and iture visior 


That eager hearts ex 


Or again: 


rhe stand, the ha { Z 
Conjubilant with 

And bright witt ul an a 
With many a mart 


The sentiment is far more inspiring, 
and its verbal expression infinitely more 
worthy, than in the case of the rubbishy 
modern improvisations which some at- 
tempt to substitute. When we have 
hymns of lofty words wedded to noble 
music, why should they be displaced by 
nonsensical compositions, with catchy 
tunes, simply on the plea of novelty? 

As a matter of fact, there is a move 
ment in several churches, as we are glad 
to note, to revise their hymn-books. Th: 
plan is to exercise a severer taste than 
formerly in deciding what shall be al 
lowed to hold a place in them. Some 
years ago the tendency was to make 
hymn-books encyclopwedic Rival com 
pilers strove to see which collection 
could be made the larger. The result 
vas such a huge «rray of good, bad, and 
indifferent as used to be found in earlier 
editions of “Songs for the Sanctuary; 
But the inevitable reaction set in, and 
we, have since had volume after volume 
showing a more exacting selection. The 
later aim has been not to see how 
many hymns could be got together, but 
how much useless lumber—or how much 
ctual doggerel verse—could be left out. 
An instance of the better method is “The 
University Hymn-Book,” in which the 
collection is comparatively small but 
choice. Surely, if we are told to listen 
to the solemn voice of the church’s un- 
ending song, we ar: entitled to hear 
something not so offensive to every 
r‘ght standard of taste or religious feel- 
ing as 


Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere the songbirds dwell; 
Hush, then, thy sad repining, 


God lives and all is wel! 
The whole question of an inspiring 
hymnology in our churches is one of 


much more importance than some people 


seem to be aware. An uplifting hymn is 





one of the most moving appeals which a 


church service can make. To many it re 
mains a tie of attacument to religious 
vorship after most others have snapped 


A sermon they will sit out much in the 
t of Tennyson's Yorkshire farmer 


ll find that interest in it which 


(yt ‘ luliot emarhed to be so com 
nterest of the audience when 

the sermon is finally done. Even praying 
! ay casil become with 

i earisome form. With Lowell, 

i I t feel dissatisfaction 

im of compulsory 

prays But noble hymn, borne up 
I the @ the reat conere ition 
retail t warm and even 
t ! hearts that have ceased to 
respond to other religious appeals. The 
( isior obvious that the church 
! I va to weaken or 

e t potent torm of influence 

I's t transite and tawdry mat- 
sae from ti ym} %oks is to do much 
to preserve not only the dignity, but 
t! tirri Ow f religious services 
In 1 inatter the moderns cannot boast 


of an advance. With so few even tolera- 


ble hymns written i recent years, we 
had better stick to the voices that carry 
to us from the Middle Ages. Fancy a 
" of tl iourteenth century 
isked to n in singing “Beautiful Isle 
‘ mewhere aft having been a 
( omed to hear organ and choir roll 
out ft ma { 
' 
i 
rity LIFE O} A LAUREATE. 
I 
| 1 day hen ancient manuscript 
mn opened and made to yield up mis 
prized and forgotten geniuses, it is sin 
pula that no one eems to have dis 
cn ed Alfred Austin Fortune, who 
de nee! ibly ith the reputation 
of poet has apportioned him a unique 
de ! lo some she has given merit 
ut fame: to others, fame without 
! t; to him alone, fame without be 
it u Ihe before and after he en 
tered upon tl laureateship, bis work 
rewarded a nessential to salva 
tlor ut upon his assumption of the 


singing robes of Lord Tennyson, he step 
ped at one conspicuous stride into the 
hot unlight of journalistic derision 
His own long participation in Conserva 
tive journalism as leader-writer for the 


Standard contributed to the acrimonious 
hilarity of his reception. Liberal knives 
hitherto exercised against his politics 
were now for the first time fléshed in 
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his poetry. Little Englanders, become 
for the nonce literary critics, collected 
and reprinted all the hasty and unfiled 
lines in the lays of the “hysterical Helot 
of Imperialism.” The merciless car- 
toonist elevated him to the ancient 
throne of Dulness and twined the Par- 
nassian laurels about his girdle. The 
wits of the press undertook to commit 
him with his peers, sagely debating 
whether to lodge him by copious South- 
ey or elegant James Pye, or whether to 
bid Shadwell lie a shade nearer Mc- 
Flecknoe and make room for the new- 
comer by Colley Cibber. His name has 
thus become a household allusion; his 
vorks—who has read them? Here was 
urely a porridge to have killed a stout- 
er poet than the Quarterly’s martyr. 

Mr. Austin is different; at seventy- 
six he is still apparently as hale, hap- 
py, and industrious as ever. Within a 
twelvemonth he has composed his 
memoirs,* now given to the world in 
two volumes comprising some six hun- 
dred pages written with unflagging zest 
and genuine power in self-revelation. All 
the evidence indicates that Mr. Austin 
became his own biographer, as he be- 
came his own poet, on the principle that 
if one would have a thing done well 
one should do it one’s self. His self- 
complacency appears in the record 
of his influence with political lead- 
ers: in the glimpse that he offers 
us of Parliamentary honors proffered 
him but thrust aside for higher rewards; 
in his words to young writers on the 
secrets of style: in his hints for fu- 
ture pilgrims to Italian shrines conse- 
erated by his verse; and, above all, in 
the account—since Wordsworth’s “Pre- 
lude,” unequalled in minuteness and 
self-reverence—of his own poetical de- 
velopment. 

His early satirical poem entitled “The 
Season” contains, he tells us, in 
spite of the faults of irresponsible 
youth, “the germ of what Matthew 
Arnold called ‘the criticism of life’ to 
be gathered from one’s works in their 
entirety.” (A peculiar substitution of 
“one” for “I” is a “note” of Mr. Austin’s 
style.) From this germ, he traces with 
retrospective, brooding, and affectionate 
finger the movement—ofttimes uncon- 
scious—of his poetical powers toward 
that far-off. divine event, his master- 
plece, “The Human Tragedy.” Pointing 
out that Italy cradled, though England 
bore, his poetry, he declares that his 
Italian sojournings “stripped” him “of 
that ‘insularity of familiar knowledge 
that marks so much of English litera 
ture.” Recalling early days in Rome, 
he speaks with wonder of his unaware- 
ness of the divine things then a-brew- 
ing: 

I little knew that “The Human Tragedy,” 
not to come fully and finally to the birth 


till more than ten years later, was already 
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germinating, and was waiting only for the 
simultaneous occurrence of the mighty Eu- 
ropean events between the years 1866 and 
1871 and the much-needed expansion of my 
own mind 


This Little-did-I-wot runs like a silver 
thread throughout theautobiography. Mr. 
Austin is the most spontaneous of poets. 
This sense of cosmic gestation, then 
carried so blithely, but almost oppres- 
sive in the retrospect, reminds us of 
Eckermann and Goethe marvelling to- 
gether over the genesis of “Faust.” And 
eure enough, a few lines later, Mr. 
Austin adds in the benevolent tone 
which he adopts toward his period of 
poetic adolescence: “But, as Goethe said, 
‘No youth can be a master,’ and one 
was young.” His appreciation of his 
own poetry—nowhere deficient in deli- 
cacy—reaches its tenderest expression 
in his comment on certain villages in 
northern Italy once visited by him: 
“Suppressing their less attractive fea- 
tures, imaginative memory transfigured 
them later in the grave, sad journey of 
Godfrid and Olympia to Milan from the 
little chapel in Spiaggiascura, that 
closes with the melancholy line, 

Ah! life is sad, and scarcely worth the 


pain.” 


This is, indeed, a melancholy line, but 
though it illustrates Mr. Austin’s sympa- 
thetic imagination and his power over 
the sententious poetic phrase, it by no 
means represents his criticism of life. 
As I have already intimated, a divine 
satisfaction with his own position, a 
bland unconsciousness of contemporary 
feeling and opinion—these are precisely 
the startling and notable traits of the 
Laureate’s character. They are startling 
because at first view one cannot see what 
supports them. They are notable be- 
cause, as one considers the pages of this 
autobiography, one sees exactly what 
supports them. One perceives that these 
traits are not mere personal idiosyncra- 
sies, but the traditional and distinguish- 
ing marks of a diminishing but dogged 
literary, social, and political group. Mr. 
Austin, though he wots it not, is the 
last minstrel of Toryism. As he writes, 
he feels himself soothed, sustained, and 
magnified by the support of the landed 
gentlemen of England. He is not, he 
fancies, dipping his pen into the shal- 
low well of egotism, but into the in- 
exhaustible springs of English senti- 
ment. We can make no sound valuation 
of his poetry without some considera- 
tion of the origin and nature of his 
ideas. 


II. 


Like Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford, 
who first made him conscious that he 
was a poet, and like Lord Byron of 
Newstead Abbey, whose verse and ro- 
mantic pilgrimage he has imitated in 
“The Human Tragedy’—though with- 
out passion, rebellion, wit, or diablerie 

Mr. Austin is a great respecter of fam- 
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ily. On the bases of his trivial men- 
tion of literary contemporaries and his 
ample enlargement upon his intimacy 
with baronets and lords, we can easily 
credit his 
admires honorable 
easy gradations of 


declaration that “no one 
descent and the 
English society, 
from class to class, more than I 
do.” This feeling, eminently _ be- 
coming to an official singer to the 
royal household, is apparent in his 
treatment of his own lineage. Born of 
Roman Catholic parents in this best pos- 
sible of worlds six years after the Cath- 
olic Emancipation Act, Mr. Austin is 
derived from what American 
would regard as comfortable aristocrat- 
ic stock, his family for three genera- 
tions before him having dealt in wool. 
And yet with a peculiarly Victorian in- 
stinct for adorning whatever he touches, 
he contrives to cast an additional glam 
our over his family-tree. Though he 
does not attempt to follow his physical 
ancestry beyond his great-grandfather, 
he shows at any rate—with the aid of 
“Chambers’s Encyclopedia’”—that the 
“honorable trade of Wool-stapling” flour- 
ished as early as the time of Edward 
III; and he has himself seen houses of 
“striking architectural beauty” which 
belonged to wool-staplers “in the days 
of the Plantagenets.” Furthermore, as 
he playfully reminds us, Shakespeare’s 
father was a wool-stapler; Dante be- 
longer to the Guild of the Woolcomb- 
ers. So much for his main inheritance 
in the paternal line. The blood of the 
Austins, conspiring with Shakespeare, 
Dante, and the Guild of the Woolcomb- 
ers, determined that he should be a poet. 

The special character of his poetry, 
however, appears to have been strongly 
influenced by the Hutton strain which 
came to him through his grandmother. 
Close attention will be required here, 
for heredity is a slippery matter at the 
best, and the argument runs at this 
point through a narrow defile: Mr. Aus- 
tin “seems to remember that there ex- 
isted a floating tradition that the Hut- 
tons had at one time been among the 
landed gentry.’ Skeptical biologists 
may cry out that land is an acquired 
and non-transmissible characteristic. 
Socialists—of which sect there were 
none in the England of the elder Hut- 
tons, merry England, the real England, 
the England of Mr. Austin—socialists 
are said to hold similar views. The in- 
contestable fact remains that Mr. Aus- 
tin received from the Huttons, or from 
somewhere, an impulse inclining him 
affectionately toward land, and land in 
large parcels. From childhood, he tells 
us, he has experienced “ 
clinging to the country, a keen admira 
tion of territorial homes, with their 
deer-parks and wide-stretching 
lands, and an unconquerable antipathy, 
of a most prejudiced character, to towns, 
mills, and manufactures.” At first 
thought the unwary reader may suspect 


every 


a passionate 


wood 
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a conflict between the hereditary Austin 


instinct for commerce and the Hutton 
impulse toward the serene life of the 
landed gentry. But wool-stapling as well 
as the business of owning land, we are 
assured, was in the time of the poet's 
childhood “a singularly light occupa- 
tion,” with ample margins for a nine 
o'clock breakfast and avhalf hour's lin- 
gering before business among “the flow- 
ers, the poultry, and the pigeons.” 
III. 

In such a mould heredity cast him 
“Qualis ab incepto,” says Mr. Austin; 
as he was in the beginning, so essen 
tially he has remained, except that he 
has relinquished the Roman faith which 
was not quite English. He came into the 
world with a few strong innate ideas, 
and has neither discarded nor added 
many since. Pigeons, poultry, and flow 
ers surrounding a territorial home with 
background and foreground of deer-park 
and wide-spreading woodland—these 
constitute his centra! conception of na 
ture. These things the Laureate has 
sung with sweetness and sincerity, both 
in prose and in verse—in “Veronica's 
Garden,” “Haunts of Ancient Peace,” 
and in many a lyric, vernal, wstival, au 
tumnal, and hibernal. None but a reso 
lutely 


incredulous critic would ques 


tion his knowledge of English seasons 


and, in spite of his deprecatory “such 
ardening knowledge as I may later 
have acquired” f, Professor Saints 
ury’s “If-I-have-any-skill-in-criticism” 

there is no reason for doubting his in 


English flow 


ers. If poetry avails at all in these evil 


timate acquaintance wit! 


s, his songs must have done some 
thing toward keepin alive a love of 
territorial homes in the hearts of their 
owners Nor has Mr. Austin confined 


hiinself to groves and gardens. He has 


sung alse of man and especially of wo 
man the occupants of territorial homes 
and of all the prejudices and sentiments 


that uphold and beautify them 

Though not a poet of wide-ranging 
passion, he has given their due to Eng 
lish love, courtship, and marriage. Sum 
ming up at the close of his first chap 
ter, the forces that most moved his child 
hood, he mentions “a dim sense of the 
magnetic differences of the sexes.” The 
maturer phase of this sense and its im 
portant place in Mr. Austin’s work are 
symbolically adumbrated in the poem 
called “In the Heart of the Forest.” The 
shrilling 
thrush, inquires the meaning of his 
music: 


poet, accosting the missel 


Then louder till louder he shrilled: I sing 
For the pleasure and pride of shrilling 
For the sheen and th ip and the shower 
of spring 
That fill me to overfilling 
Yet a something deeper thar s i 
though 
It is Spring-like throat k flood 


ing 
Peep soft at my mate—she is there below— 
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Where the bramble trails are budding 
She sits on the nest and she never stirs: 


She is true to the trust I gave her 


And what were my love if I cheered not 
hers 
\s long as my throat can quaver 


In this shy lyric, Mr. Austin hints 
darkly at the true solution of th 


vexed 
woman question. Fortunately, I am able 
to illuminate this matter by a gloss ex- 
tracted from the series of articles which 
he contributed to the Spectator in 1894, 
reporting his researches through Eng 
land for “haunts of ancient peace.” One 
household of 
the fourth Countess of Leicester 


ot these haunts was the 


In the chure! at |’ hurst where we 
abode that night. there i onument te 
the fourth Counts of Le ter nd « it 
is recorded, presumahly ! to 
ou ish italics), tl H 

it wa te i ! rn i 
other Could ther iti 
\nd shall | fore 1 tl hen 
} itt , } 
! rf 
ow 

In the sever I i nee ! 
line were written the litth eman 
pating’ hubbub” does not seem to have 
subsided much While Mr. Austin as 
penning the pages of his autobiograp!) 
young women earing a bandeau in 
serted with the mott Vote rr Wo- 
men” were paradir n | lilly. The 
tumult, howe ! ha ! i 1 the 

iureat and 

dyv-smocks of S I d Old Manor 
W hile ‘ ho do no il 
homes lave ty 1 i 

“Wy a fa } 
who sit on the nest and 1 
sung on Imperturbal elebrat 

the Lucille, the Dora, ft M 1 of t 
mid-Victorian drean 

The remote char that ir ts Mi 
Austin’s conception of tl ternal-fe 
inine pervade also | | i of 
man in family relation ap 
vhich helps us ince the fa | i 
little image of the state, to understand 
his political ideal To men of the 
modern democrati ay of think 
narriage « in order repre 

ntation to the Opposition When a 

in marrie i ‘ t itter, he 
grants voice and vote to | harpe 
and most remorseless critie And this 
concession, most of us are agreed, what 
ever difficultis may attend it, is good 
for the government To Mr. Austin, on 


hand, ideal marriage means 


i man’s quiet and unchallenged Assump- 


tion of the aomesti« throne of his 
fathers and his mild paternal reign over 


devoted and adoring subjects. 


Now the nimbus as a domestic orna 
ent is no more hopelessly out of dat« 
than the whole social and political or 


ler which Mr 


1790, Burke saw it already in the last 


Austin has celebrated. In 


itch hecause it was no more Carlvie 


declared that the nations were hurtling 
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pell-mell into the Pit; Ruskin loved it 
still with a passionate regret as an exile 
in a strange land. It remained for Mr. 
Austin to declare that it has not been 
and never shall be shaken. His present 
attitude toward internal affairs may be 
suggested by the postscript to a letter 
of his to the Times which he has deemed 
worthy a place near the close of his au 
tobiography. The sentiment, endorsed 
by Mr 
by the 
of the Due de Broglie, and friend of the 
Duc d’Aumale, “and whose reception by 
the Académie 
fortune to attend 
late Lord Lytton, when English Ambas 
sador in Paris et Here is the 


Austin, was originally uttered 


Comte d’Haussonville, nephew 


Francaise I had the good 


taken there by the 


sentiment: 


rm ec) of members of the House of 
Lord luring the Election, so superior, 
" rator to those delivered 

, } } of tl House of Commons 
th one or two exceptions, would alone 
fice to sav from successful attack any 


ilt upon its existence 


With democracy long since trium- 
phant, with socialism on foot, while dy- 
namite is laid in broad daylight under 
the House of Lords, Mr. Austin still 
confronts the times with comfortable 
mien and inquires whether we shall ex- 
change for a modern democracy with 
out a throne, with no towers, with “mean 
plots without a tree” [small holdings 
cultivated by the owners?], a “herd of 
hinds, too equal to be free,” dwelling 
together in “greed, jealousy, envy, hate, 
and all uncharity’—shall the gentlemen 
of England barter for this, he asks, our 
ancient, unaltered Motherland, “where 
sweet Order now breathes cadenced 
tone,” with its lambs going “safe to the 
ewes” and its “calves to the udder,” its 
“whistling yokels” guiding the “gleam- 
ing share” hard by the home where “gen 
tle lordship dwells"? Shall this exchange 
be made?” cries the Laureate in feigned 
and rhetorical consternation. “Banish 
the fear!” he replies in his poems call 
ed “Why Conservative, 
“Look Seaward, Sentinel,” and in many 
another patriotic lay of unique and in 
comparable insolence. While the “wild 
beast mob” of the nations whine with 
envy at her peace and prosperity, or, 
roa-ing and sweating under their ar 


” 


England is 


mor, menace her across the “bastions of 
the brine,” she towers and shall for- 
ever tower supreme, “victor without a 
on her “un- 


’ ’ 


biow,” “amilingly leaning’ 


drawn sword.” 
IV. 

I have made this review of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s leading ideas because it has been 
falsely rumored that he has none. It 
should now be apparent that, far from 
being content with the fame of an Idle 
pastoralist, he challenges recognition as 
a poetical representative of the conserv- 
ative spirit. It should also be clear 
that the value of his representation is 
impaired by his complete Iderftification 
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of conservatism with Toryism—a confu- 
sion due to his obliviousness to the flight 
of time. I suppose it is more or less 
of the essence of genuine Toryism to 
confound the amenity and stability of 
one’s own fireside with the welfare of 
the country; in so far as that is true, 
Mr. Austin seems to be a good Tory. In 
his system of ideas, furthermore, I can 
detect little that would have been re- 
pugnant to the sense of a country gen- 
tleman in the reign of Farmer George. 
But the possible historical value of his 
expression of Toryism is destroyed by 
a serious anachronism: the foundation 
on which his Georgian ideas rest, the 
sentiment which suffuses them, and the 
artistic coloring which invests them are 
mid-Victorian. Mr. Austin upholds the 
House of Lords, the territorial homes, 
and the whistling yokel, not like a true- 
blue Tory—because they were ordained 
by God; nor like the later philosophical 
Tory—because they were ordained by 
nature; but like the unphilosophical, 
atheistical, pseudo-Catholic Pre-Raphael- 
ite—because they are wsthetically grati- 
fying. That explains his “unconquer- 
able antipathy” to towns, mills, and 
manufactures, and at the same time his 


fondness for depicting Britannia lean-| 


ing smilingly on her undrawn sword. 


That is why he hates and fears liberal-| 


ism, and at the same time makes con- 
servatism ridiculous by representing it 
as invincible. That is why his poems, 
if read, and his picture of happy Eng- 
land might loosen all the bricks in the 
pavements of Manchester and Liverpool. 
For the sentimental romantic Toryism 
of Mr. Austin is not so much dull as 


false; false and at the same time obso- | 
lete; obsolete but not yet old enough | 


to have acquired an antiquarian inter- 
Sruart P, SHERMAN. 


est. 


Urbana, Illinols 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


In the Nation of December 23, 1909, I was 
able to call attention to a number of brief 


essays belonging to Poe that had hitherto | 


not been accredited to him. 
come across several other items that have 
escaped his bibliographers. 

These are as follows: 

(1.) A review of R. M. Bird’s “Calavar,” 
in the Southern Literary Messenger of Feb- 
ruary, 1835. That this is Poe's is estab- 
lished by his references back to it in his 
reviews of Bird's “The Infidel” and “The 
Hawks of Hawk-Hollow,” published respec- 
tively in the June and December issues of 
the Messenger for 1835 (see the “Virginia 
Poe,” VIII, 32 f., 63 £.). The item is of spe- 
clal interest as being, so far as we have 
any tangible evidence, the earliest of Poe's 
contributions to the Messenger, and the first 
of a long line of book reviews. 

(2.) A notice of Anthon’s 
Smith's “Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger for May, 1845. This paraphrases in 
part Poe's notice of the same work in the 
Broadway Journal of April 12, 1845 (‘Vir- 


ginia Poe,”’ XII, 129 f.). 


I have since | 


edition of 


I am aware that 
some doubt is thrown on the authenticity 
of this item by Mr. B. B. Minor’s statement, 
in his history of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, p. 140, that Poe, who, as an- 
nounced in the Messenger of the month 
preceding that in which this article ap- 
peared, had been engaged by the editor 
(then Mr. Minor himself) to furnish 
“monthly a critique raisonnée of the most 
important forthcoming works,” did not ful- 
fil his engagement “in the least part.” But 
the most reasonable assumption to be made 
is that Mr. Minor’s memory played him 
false in this matter, and that Poe simply 
made his article do double duty, as he did, 
we know, on more than one other occasion. 
Poe had also been engaged to write for the 
Messenger in the autumn of 1844; and in 
accordance with this arrangement he did 
send to the editor ‘“‘two or three articles’ — 
so Mr. Minor wrote Prof. James A. Harri- 
son (“Virginia Poe,” I, 220)—though only 
one of these, ‘“‘The Literary Life of Thing- 
um Bob,” in the Messenger of December, 
1844, can now be traced. It is probable, I 
think, that Mr. Minor confuses the two en- 
gagements. 

(3.) A brief but lively notice of Grat- 
tan’s “Highways and By-Ways,” in Bur- 
j}ton’s Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1840. 
This article subsequently appeared either 
verbatim or in paraphrase in two separate 
instalments of the “Marginalia’ (see the 
“Virginia Poe,” XVI, 63, 140 f.). 

(4.) A review of a pamphlet detailing 
the “Discoveries and Results of the United 
States Exploring Expedition” into the South 
| Seas led by J. N. Reynolds in the late 
| thirties. This appeared in Graham's Maga- 
zine, September, 1843. The item is ac- 
knowledged by Poe in a memorandum sent 
to Graham in 1845 or thereabouts, and is 
included by the latter in his article on Poe 
in Graham's for March, 1850. 

(5.) A series of five oditorials on the 
|“Pay of American Authors,” 1 the New 
York Evening Mirror, published, respective- 
ly, in the issues of October 12, 1844, and 
January 24, 25; 27, and 31, 1845. The first 
is entitled, “The Pay for Periodical W'rit- 
|ing,” the fourth has the sub-title, “The 
Magazines,” and the fifth the sub-title, 
| “Synopsis of the International Copyright 
Question.” Poe’s authorship is established 
in two ways: first, by Willis’s announce- 
ment in an editorial on October 10, 1844, 
|that Poe would take up the subject of 


|“Authors’ Pay in America,” in the columns 
|of the Mirror (“We have hot coals smould- 
| ering in the ashes of ‘things put off,’ which 
|we poke reluctantly to the surface just 
|now—reluctantly only because we wish to 
| light beacons for an authors’ crusade, and 
| we have no leisure to be more than its 
| Peter the Hermit. We solemnly summon 
| Edgar Poe to do the devoir of Cour De 
Lion—no man’s weapon half so trench- 
ant!"”); secondly, by the reappearance, 
| in close paraphrase, of the last four 
| paragraphs of the concluding article of 
'the series in a set of the “Marginalia,” 
| published in Godey’s Lady’s Book in Sep- 
| tember, 1845 (“Virginia Poe,” XVI, 78 f.). 
(6.) An editorial, entitled “American Dif- 
| fuseness—Objectionable Concision,” in the 
| Keening Mirror of January 22, 1845. A 
|part of the fourth paragraph is compiled 
|from the ninth paragraph of a “Margin- 
alla” item on Gibbon and Carlyle, published 
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in the Democratic Review for November, 
1844 (“Virginia Poe,” XVI, 16). 

(7.) “Why not try a Mineralized Pave- 
ment?” an editorial, published in the 
Evening Mirror, February 8, 1845. The 
ninth and tenth paragraphs reappeared 
with slight changes as the seventh and 
eighth paragraphs of Poe's article on 
“Street Paving” in the Broadway Journal 
of April 19, 1845 (“Virginia Poe,” XIV, 
164 f.). The article is valueless as litera- 
ture, but possesses significance as showing 
the variety of Poe’s interests. 

I wish also in this connection to point 
out that Poe’s tale, “Diddling Considered 
as One of the Exact Sciences,” of which 
the place of original publication has been 
advertised by Poe’s editors and biograph 
ers as unknown, first appeared in the Phil 
adelphia Saturday Courier for October 14 
1843. It there has the title, “Raising the 
Wind; or, Diddling Considered as One of 
the Exact Sciences.” In the same journal 
there appeared on June 24, July 1, and 
July 8, 1843, a reprint of the “Gold Bug” 
as originally published in the Philadelphia 
Dollar Newspaper of June 21 and 28, 1843 
This text of the “Gold Bug” has heretofore 
been held to be inaccessible, owing to th: 
fact that no copy of the Dollar Newspaper 
for 1843 has been found. A file of the Sat- 
urday Courier for the years 1838 and 1840 
to 1849 is preserved in the library of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, at Phila- 
delphia. KILLIS CAMPBELL. 


The University of Texas 


Correspondence 


A LETTER OF HAZLITT’S. 


To THE EpDIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: There are a number of prominent 
gaps in our information concerning Haz- 
litt’s life, and few periods in his career are 
more obscure than that in which he prac- 
tised the painter’s art before he made his 
earliest tentative appearance as an author 
in 1805. Hazlitt was a scant letter-writer 
during all his days, and there may there- 
fore be a special interest in reclaiming for 
this period a letter which is assigned by 
his descendant and biographer to a date ten 
years earlier than it was apparently writ- 
ten. 

In his “Lamb and Hazlitt: Further Let- 
ters and Records hitherto unpublished” 
(1900), Mr. William Carew Hazlitt prints a 
letter bearing the heading “Sunday, October 
23,” and supplies “London” and “1793” in 
rackets, as if the contents pointed to its 
having been written by Hazlitt in his six- 
teenth year, while he was a student at the 
Hackney Theologica] College. I quote one 
of the sentences: 


Amidst that repeated disappointment, & 
that long dejection, which have served to 
overcast & to throw into deep obscurity 
some of the best years of my life, years 
which the idle and illusive dreams of boy- 
ish expectation had presented glittering, 
& gay, & prosperous, decked out in all 
the fairness and all the brightness of col- 
ouring, & crowded with fantastic forms 
of numerous hues [7] of ever-varying plea- 
sure.—amidst much dissatisfaction and 
much sorrow, the reflection that there are 
one or two persons in the world who are 
[not] quite indifferent towards me, nor al- 
together unanxious for my welfare, is that 
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which is, perhaps, the most “soothing to my 
wounded spirit.” 

What a melancholy experience of life for 
a youth of fifteen! It out-Byrons Byron, 
and it might expose to suspicion the one 
quality of Hazlitt’s character which his 
severest critics have not called into ques- 
tion, his downright sincerity. But in spite 
of the inherent incongruousness, Mr. Birrell 
in his “Life of Hazlitt” unhesitatingly ac- 
cepts the date, and remarks 

There are many allusions at this time to 
“repeated disappointments,” “long dejec- 
tion,” and other symptoms of boyish melan- 
choly, and it is plain that Hackney College 
was not congenial. 

But would not these expressions assume 
a more coherent significance if we ascribed 
them to a young man who had actually is- 
sued forth for his first battle with the 
world and had met a repulse? If we con- 
tinue to read the letter with this notion in 
mind, we find confirmation for our view in 
the following allusion 

As to my essay, it goes on, or rather it 
moves backwards and forwards; aowever, 
it does not stand still. I have been chiefly 
employed hitherto in rendering my know- 
edge of my subject as clear and intimate 
as I could, and in the arrangement of my 
plan, I have done little else. I have pro- 
ceeded some way in a delineation of the 
system, which founds the propriety of 
virtue on its coincidence with the pursuit 
of private interest, and of the imperfec- 
tions inseparable from its scheme. ‘ 
I write more easily than I did I hope 
for good. I have ventured to look at high 
things. I have toiled long and painfully 
to attain to some stand of eminence. It 
were hard to be thrown back from the mid- 
way of the steep to the lowest humilia- 
tion. 


We must marvel at the owl-sightedness 
which can overlook such glaring evidence. 
Apparently, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt sees in this 
passage a reference to the political essay 
whica Hazlitt wrote for his master at 
Hackney in place of one of the prescribed 
themes. But “a system which founds the 
propriety of virtue on its coincidence with 
the pursuit of private interest’ can refer 
to nothing more plainly than to the “Essay 
in Defence of the Natural Disinterested- 
ness of the Human Mind,” the idea of 
which he had already conceived when he 
talked with Coleridge in 1798, and which 
at last struggled into print, though scarce- 
y into light, in 1805. 

With these limiting dates in our posses- 


sion, and with Sunday, October 23, as a 
clue, it only remains for us to consult 
th 
precise time of writing. In the course of 


e almanac in order to determine the 


the search we are confirmed in our sus- 
picions of the slovenly editing, for we find 
that October 23 did not fall on Sunday in 
1793, but that it did so fall in the years 1796 
and 1803. Hazlitt was at home in 1796, 
and so could not have addressed the letter 
to his father, but everything in the letter 
suits excellently with 1803, and we must 
therefore accept the last as the year of 
composition. 

Nothing in Hazlitt’s expressions will now 
impress us as either precocious or affect- 
ed. At the age of twenty-five Hazlitt had 
muca cause for melancholy. Youthful idols 
had been shattered, for Coleridge had al- 
ready joined the apostates from the ranks 
of liberty. England was again at war with 
humanity as embodied in Hazlitt’s life- 
long hero, Napoleon; and then there were 
private disappointments. Already the splen- 
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did vision of triumph in the company of 
Titian and Rembrandt was suffering dissi- 
pation, and Hazlitt was seeking mental re 
lief in elucidating his cherished metaphys!- 
cal discovery, and here also encountering 
little but pain and vexation Read in the 
ligat of facts like these, Hazlitt’s letter is 
both interesting and intelligibl 


Jacobs Z 
“CURRENT MONEY.” 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION 


Str: In order to make a card index 
exhaustive as was practicable, the Deed 
Books of Prince Edward County, Virginia 
have recently been examined by order of 


the Board of Supervisors of that county 
the period covered being from 1754, when 
the county was set off, to 1850, the year 
in which the office index begins. During 
the progress of this work, notes were tak- 
en, among other subsidiary items, regard- 
ing the phraseology adopted as to -currency 
considerations. Beginning these notes, with 
strictness about the year 1821, it was sup- 
posed that the colonial terms, “current 
money of Virginia,” “Virginia currency,” 
and the like, would soon disappear from 
usage, at least holding on no longer than 
the British reckoning by pound et 

which seems to drop away about 1829 As 
advance was made after the year 1821, it 
was observed with surprise that the 
phrases, ‘lawful money of Virginia,” “‘cur- 


rent money of Virginia,” “‘current money of 
this commonwealth,”’ etc., were fre- 
quently employed, and it appeared very 
much of a paradox that this termin- 
ology should be found recorded quite 
to the end of the period under review— 
twenty-eight instances in 1844, eleven in 
1849, and ten in 1850, all the deeds for 
1850 not having been examined For the 
year 1850, the usual terminology of this 
sort is “lawful money of Virginia’; ‘‘cur- 
rent money of Virginia’ appearing twice 
(D. B. 25, 503 and 525), and “currency of 
Virginia’ once (D. B. 26, 636). There are 
thirty-eight deeds recorded for the year 
1754, in twenty-five of which appears ‘‘Vir- 
ginia currency,” or some such term. 

As the investigation was not particularly 
directed toward this matter, it cannot be 
stated with absolute certainty in what 
year the phrase ‘current money of the 
United States’’ appears for the first time. 
From the memoranda, the first occurrence 
is in 1821 (D. B. 17, 398). Some such word- 
ing is used fifteen times between 1821 and 
1850 

Current money of the United States” 
is used five times, in 1821, 1834, 1840, 1843, 
and 1845—in 1843 the instrument ts the 
work of a “freeman of color” or his at- 
torney. “United States currency” is 
twice used, in 1822 and in 1826, ‘Money 
of the United States” is twice used, in 
1825 and in 1836; in 1826 by parties re- 
moved to Missouri. “United States money” 
occurs twice, in 1837 and in 1844. The 
usage in the remaining instances, for the 
ears 1848 and 1850, is “lawful money of 
the United States.” 

ALFRED J. MORRISON. 


Hamyn\« . , Va., October 9 
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to sharpen the wits of our backward race, 
whereas just the opposite is now going on 
One would think that such aims were 
worthy of the support of the Nation, in- 
stead of its sneers. 

In reply to our plea, sleepy and ignorant 
old Rip Van Winkle first trotted out the 
etymological argument,” but even intel- 


ligent conservatives have begun to perceive 
of 


ignore etymology, but even give false 


that hundreds our worst spellings not 


only 


leads (e. @., ala, foreign from 
talk of 


some 


from 
Then there 
literary 
scholars showed that 


aisle 


foraneus) was pious 


loyalty to tradition, until 


cruel are in prin- 

ple 
ing to-day than we are to Chaucer's. Final- 
ly the 


we 
no more loyal to Shakespeare's spell- 
sentiment is used 
to silly 
folly of 
such significant 
I know 
mind 


argument from 
asked 
the 


habits 


ind we are to listen 


of 


com- 


parisons meaningless our 


spelling with cer- 


emonies as marriage. not what 
the 


allows 


can 

of 
ambiguous use of 
the 


be going and 


the 


on in conscience 


writer who an 


the word “symbol” to leave impression 


that marriage has no better rational basis 


Latin sentire) 
to 
to 


time 


the ¢ in (from the 


And if 


than scent 
entimental attachment 
ould b 


school 


the 


helves of unused books proved 


iste about a year of the boy's 


train him in ways of unreason, 


as 


ll, there n reformers cruel 


that 


ight be some 


nough to protest against exquisit« 
Meantime, so 
tl he bac 


ast 


long as association 


ks non-circulating library 


ofa 


harmless, it does not argue for 


ery firm grasp of the 


attitude of 


Situation, 
to 


nor 


or a very fair mind, try to 


ike the cases 


parallel 
half 


simplifiers that 


If there were even the 
of the 


there is 


force in the 


nts they seem 


ink the ituation would not 


the 
things 


tif isleading 
that 


tl intellectual 


Witticisms 


But, as 
ter one may 
life 
respectful 


! the smartest of 


mean great 


of a whole race, it 


deserves consideration 


us. Information 


upon 
hand If one 


Simplified 


at 
the 
but 


hear 
of 


object 
tracts Spelling 
read Professor 
book 
elling and Spelling Reform” 
real 


ad argues in 


one has to 


Lounsbury charming on “English 


to what 
facts 


on 


see 

who 
the 
Chapter li, 


cholar honestly 


to 


faces 
has 
the 


open say the 


tion on 


unintelligent 


ition of the intelligent, is to be par- 


ilarly re rended 
IP H, CHURCHMAN. 


Mass., October 5 


[We still believe that the knowledge, 


even if true, that English spelling is 
largely arbitrary and perverse, should 
be a secret for popes and cardinals, 
who have little need of English any- 
how As soon as it is broadcast the 
youth of the country at once take 
the contemplated reform into their own 
hands and spell phonetically; and as 
their speech is slovenly, there results 


not only such a word as goverment 
which we cited, but something close to 
bill-of-fare which 
cullash, fennan 
was that so 
there is a battle among adult 
spellers, younger minds will spell to 


suit themselves. The history of English 


the spelling on a we 
constarge, 


real point 


have 
hadde ‘ 


seen 
Our 


long as 





spelling in the past is a witness to this. 
Ep. THE NATION.] 





SPELLING REFORM AND PRONUNCIA- 


TION, 


EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
There is one aspect of the question 
your article on 


of the 


To THE 
SIR 
touched in 
“Spelling Life” in your 
2sth and the influence of 
“reformed spelling’ on pronunciation. Pro- 
disguised as 
and 
Te be sure, only 


which was not 


and issue 
instant that is 


gramme, for instance, when 


the 
thought emerges as thott. 


program, salutes ear as progrum, 
a small amount of written and spoken Eng- 
lish is but I noted 
in the of 


listen 


thus maltreated, have 


this tendency whenever, course 


my duty, I have been compelled to 
te speakers afflicted with the spelling-re- 
fad. On the other hand, hears 


from the same people cult-your and literat- 


form one 


your, but never furnit-your or pict-your. 
bought and caught seem to have escaped the 
fute of thott. Thorough and though, passed 


the roller of the 
on Simplified (or Stultified?) Spelling, issue 
us tho 


through steam Committee 


and thoro Phonetically considered, 


thoro is a gem of purest ray serene M. 

Chicage, October 8 

IN THE SHADOW OF ISLAM 
TO THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The title of a recently published 
novel is almost exactly that of Isabelle 
Eberhardt’s “Dans l'Ombre chaude de I'Is- 
lam,” the volume of fragments gathered by 


a friend after the tragic death of the young 
and love 
Was it 
Russian 
the 
and 
influ- 
and in a feel so 
the cruelty, the 
mysterious fascinations of the great 
to reflect the char- 
Arabs of South, nomads 
any nothing so 
the few 
of a 
Zaonia 
about 


author, which to those who know 


value 
of 
Christian, 


has a 
led 


ot 


Sahara 


that 


the unique 


atavism this daughter 


parents (one whom Was a 


Mussulman), who born 


at 


other a was 
under French 


French 


brought up Geneva 


milieu, to 


ences 


profoundly splendor and 


sad and 
so truly 
the 
rate, 


solitudes, and 
of the 
ksouriens? At 


acter 
and 
penetrating and 


which 


so poignant 
her impressions 
the Moroccan 
been 


the 


as 
record 

at 
ever 


pages 
summer's 
of 

the 


sojourn 
written 
life of people 
has stood still for 
centuries in entire ignorance 
ways and manners of our civilization. 
Does it have 
titl re- 
life, 


Kenadsen has 


and about 
the 


and 


country, 


for whom world 


who are 
ef the 
to 
all that 


young 


not desecration 
of 
of an 


that 


seem a 
little 
ardent, 


the this record, 


mains restless 
novel’? 


AuausT F 


used as ot a 
JACCACI, 


New York, October 11. 


DR. MACLAURIN AS JURIST. 


THE 
is usually so sure of its 
in “Every Man His Own 
current issue, the column 
to Dr. Maclaurin makes delightful 
reading in view of the fact that Dr. Mac- 
laurin is not only a scientist but a lawyer. 


To THE or NATION: 


SIR 


EDITOR 
The 
that, 
of the 


Nation 
premises 
Jurist” 
devoted 


Having won the McMahon law student- 
ship and by his thesis (published later in 
three languages) the York prize at Cam- 


bridge University, having been a member of 
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Oct. 19, 1911] 
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the Honorable Society of Lincoln's Inn; 
studied German law in Germany; been dean 
of the College of Law of the University 
of New Zealand; and having earned from 
Cambridge the degree of doctor of laws 
as well as doctor of science, Dr. Maclaurin 
is surely more entitled than most men not 
only to be his own jurist if he chooses, but 
to be listened to seriously by other men 
when he speaks on legal subjects 
A. M. BAER 


Baltimore, October 153. 


[We were aware of Dr. Maclaurin’s 
early legal studies, but our point was 
that prominence was given his article 
as coming from him not as a lawyer 
but as a scientist—Ep. Tur Nation. ] 
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THE HITTITES. 


The Land of the Hittites. By John Gar- 
stang. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
390 pages. $4 net. 

Until the recovery of Egyptian and 
Babylonian-Assyrian sources of history 
through excavations and decipherment, 
there was no Hittite problem, and it is 
one of the many merits of Professor 
Sayce to have called attention some 
thirty years ago, in conjunction with 
the late Dr. William Wright, to the evi- 
dence of ‘an extensive empire in Asia 
Minor which at one time proved a seri- 
ous rival to both Egypt and Babylonia, 
and subsequently came into frequent 
conflict with Assyria. Since that time 
a large amount of additional material 
has been brought to light through the 
combined efforts of many explorers, and 
it is one of the chief purposes of the 
work before us to summarize our pres- 
ent knowledge of the Hittite empire. 

The territory embraced by the traces 
that have been discovered of Hittite set- 
tlements now stretches from Northern 
Syria close up to the Black Sea and 
across Asia Minor, following the line of 
the Taurus and Anti-Taurus range. Curi- 
ously enough, no indications have been 
found to show that the Hittites settled 
along the coast of the Black Sea or of 
the Mediterranean, and it seems safe to 
say that they represent essentially an 
inland and largely a mountainous pop- 
ulation. This, however, did not prevent 
them from passing southward into the 
plains of Babylonia, and in fact our 
first glimpse of Hittite history shows a 
Hittite group actually in possession of 
the Euphrates Valley. This conquest 
took place c. 1700 B, c., and for about 
twenty years a Hittite ruler occupied 
the throne in the city of Babylon. There 
is now nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that the sons of Heth in south- 
ern Palestine, with whom Abraham had 
commercial relations, should represent 
a branch of this same Hittite group; 
and Professor Garstang is inclined to 
see in the “Hyksos” who overran Egypt 


a mixed multitude in which the Hittites 
form one of the elements, though it 
would also appear that the Semites con 
stituted the predominating contingent. 
Significant in this respect is the state 
ment in Ezekiel (xvi, 3) that the father 
of Jerusalem was an Amorite, and 
the mother a_ Hittite, in 
combination the Amorites represent 
in the mind of the prophet’ the 
pre-Hebraic Semitic element, and the 
Hittite the non-Semitic element. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to _ find 
Hittites occupying prominent positions 
at the court of Solomon and David. The 


which 


centre of the Hittite power, however, 
even in this early period, appears to 
have been in northern Syria, and from 
here it should seem to have spread both 
to the south and to the north, northeast 
and northwest. 

But the ethnic problem is still far from 
satisfactory. It is complicated by the 
proof furnished through representations 
on Egyptian monuments of two distinct 
Hittite types, one Mongolian with a 
clearly recognized pig-tail, high cheek 
bones, and oblique eyes; the other desig 
nated by Professor Garstang as proto 
Grecian, though one may question the 
At all events 


the two types point to an admixture of 


justification of this term 


various ethnic elements to form the Hit 
tite group. Indeed, it is more proper to 
speak of Hittite groups, united only in 
so far as they were submitted to the 
same cultural and political influences 
These influences are to be seen in the 
style of the building remains, in the ar 
and the religion; but before turning to 
these it may be proper to dwell a little 
longer on the historical material. Thi 
has been largely increased through the 
successful work of Dr. Hugo Winckler 
at Boghaz-Keui, near the northern 
boundary of the Hittite dominion, which 
in the fourteenth century pB. c., became 
the capital city. As yet only a prelim 
inary study of this material has been 
made, which is partly in Babylonia, 
partly in Hittite, though written with 
the cuneiform script; but enough has 
been published to show that an official 
archive has been discovered embodying 
treaties with various nations, including 
Egypt, the Amorites, and Mitanni in 
northwestern Mesopotamia, as well as 
official correspondence’ with Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Mitanni. At least six 
generations of Hittite rulers are covered 
by these archives. During the past sum 
mer Dr. Winckler has again been at 
work at Boghaz-Keui, and it is to be 
hoped that the systematic publication of 
these important collections of texts will 
soon be begun. 

The chief movement of this period ap 
pears to be the advance of the Hittite 
ruler Subbi-luliuma, who, in a succession 
of bold campaigns enlarged his dominion 
which was originally limited to the dis 
trict around Boghaz-Keui to embrace vir 
tually the whole territory to the south, 
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er - 


including northern Syria. The objective 
point of his conquests was the kingdom 
of Mitanni, whose ruler at that time 
was a certain Tushratta, known to us 
from his correspondence with Egypt in- 
cluded in the fell Amarna archive it 
is not improbable that the people of 
Mitanni belonged to the Hittite group 
as should appear certainly to be the 
case with the States of Arzawa and Khal 
irabbat (or Khani-rabbat), which lay on 
the way to northern Syria. Subbi-luliu 
ma succeeded in this endeavor, and his 
growing strength prompted the Amor 
ites who had hitherto been the allies of 
Egypt to cast their tortunes with the 
Hittites. The next step would have been 
to 


an attack on Egypt which had u 


| 
this time retained measure of su 
premacy over Palestine and Svria. In 
stead, however, we find Subbi-luliuma 
making a treaty with Amenophis ITI, 
Which was renewed by Amenophis IV, 
when, in 1375 n.¢., he came to the throne 
\ limit was thus put to any further ex 
tension of the Hittite power in one dil 


rection, while. to the Fast. Assvria form 


! an irresistible barrier, though it now 
turns out that the Assvrian Kingdom it 
self was established 2000 nm « by a 


branch of the Hittites who subsequently 
however lost contro Subbi-lulluma 


could well re t content with what he } id 


accomplished, and tft! xtensive ey re 
that he ha ere ead } hic ¥ olt 
tretchir f the Halvs | n to the 
Euphrates, remained in the hands of his 
ecessors for a period of nearl two 
undred veat 

his, ther the Em of t Hit 
lites 1 he period of it itest 
strength as revealed to us in its general 
outlines. During the next centu they 
were kept busy resisting the inroads of 


Assyria and Egypt, and, although they 
ucceeded in holding the Egyptians un- 
der Rameses II at bay in a severe en- 
counter at Kadesh on the Orontes, the 
decline of the Empire may be said to 


set in after this battle, which took place 
in 1288 RB. ¢ 4% 


After c. 1200 8. c. we hear little more 
of the Hittite power! im the annal of 
Egyptian rulers. They are replaced by 


the Muski, who, for a time, become the 
dominant force in Asia Minor and who, 
as Professor Garstang believe may 


have been a Europe an pe ople, akin to the 


Phrygian conquerors of later times. 
rhe Hittite states were split up into a 
number of principalities, and during the 
following centuries it is a Hittite tate 
with its centre at Carchemish with 
which Assyrian rulers like Tiglathpiles 


er | (1125-1100 un. ©.) come into conflict 
\ decline of the Assyrian Empire whic! 
sets in after Tiglathniieser I enables the 
Hittites to regain some of their lost 
prestige. During the tenth centur they 
succeeded in shaking off the oke m 
posed upon them by the Assyrians. and 
until the middle of the ninth century, 


when a renewal of Assvria's 
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gins, the Hittite states, at all events 
the one with Carchemish as its capital, 
were free agents. An internal disruption 
may also be assumed as one of the fac- 
tors which led to the gradual loss of one 
stronghold after the other. Carchemish, 
Kummukih, Milid, Samalla (or Sind 
jerli),Gurgum, were obliged to acknow!l- 
edge the suzerainty of Assyria. In the 
latter half of the sixth century, the Per- 
sian power under the lead of Cyrus and 
his generals appears on the scene, but 
the ineffective Persian rule leaves few 
traces in the region in which Greek in 
fluence and Greek ideas were stead- 
ily advancing With the conquest of 
Asia Minor by Alexander the Great a 
new era, marked by the more or less 
complete Hellenization of the interior 


section ets 


periods of Hittite history: the first in the 
second millennium before our era, mark- 
ec! by the control of the Euphrates Val- 
ley for a short time and by settlements 
as far south as Hebron in Palestine; the 
second in the fourteenth century, lead- 


ing to the establishment of an extensive 


Minor and em- 
northern through the 
various Hittite states with 
the third in 
be desig 


Asia 
Syria 


Hittite in 


bracing 


Empire 


union of the 
at Boghaz-Keui; 


tenth century 


its centre 
the 
nated as a 


which may 
Renaissance, brought about 
Hittite states, this 
politica! centre at Carche 


again by a union of 


time with the 
mish 

rhe of this significant 
chapter in the history of mankind is all 


rec overy 


the more noteworthy if it be borne in 
mind that the Hittite inscribed monu- 
ments, of which we now have a large| 
number, have not yet been deciphered 
Various attempts have been made dur- 
ing the past two decades, notably by 
Professor Jensen of Marburg and by 
Professor Sayce: but Jensen’s learned 
method has been rejected, and Sayce's 
ingenious method has not been accept 


ed. Progress has been made in determin- 
the general character of the inscrip 
tions, of which clearly of a 
votive character, while others are quite 
certainly historical, and a few ideograph- 
for king and 


ilig 


some are 


ic signe, such as those 
eountry, may 
factorily settled; but all this represents 
only a small beginning, and the key to 
n solution of the mysterious problem is 
yet to be discovered. There are, however, 
good reasons for belleving that a definite 
basis will be obtained through the pub- 
lication of the Loghaz-Keul archives, con- 
taining all probability Hittite docu- 


ments tranecribed into cuneiform char 


acters 
Not only have the general outlines of 
Hittite history been recovered through 


the laborious researches of a number of 
European scholars, but the careful study 
of the monuments from a geographical 
and archwological point of view, in con- 
nection with supplementary evidence 
from other sources, has revealed much 


>. 


in. There thus result three 


also be regarded as satis- | 
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! 
valuable information regarding the re- 


ligion, art, architecture, habitations, and 
customs of the various Hittite groups. 
Professor Garstang has performed this 
part of his task in summing up the data 


procured in this way in a most satisfac- | 


manner. In addition to a chapter 
on the geography of the region covered 
by Hittite settlements, in which what 
might have been a rather dry narrative 
is relieved by interesting glimpses of 
present conditions and by a large num- 
ber of good illustrations, he furnishes 
a valuable summary of the sites, 
than fifty in number, in which 
monuments of an unmistakable Hittite 
character have been found. The Hit- 
tite sites so far identified include walled 
towns to the number of about seven, in 


tory 


more 


most of which remains also of Hittite; 


palaces have been unearthed. In addi- 
tion we have found Hittite fortresses, 
rock carvings with or without inscrip- 
tions in about a dozen places, and, last- 
ly, movable stones, embracing sculp- 
tures in the round, mural reliefs, reliefs 
representing ceremonial feasts, offer- 
lings, hunting scenes, inscriptions ac- 
companying human figures, and inscrip- 
tions only at more than thirty sites. Of 
stones that were certainly found in situ 
we have, to be sure, only two—one at 
| Kuru-Bel, close to the modern Comana, 
at Bogche, not far from 
| Caeserea; but supplementary evidence 
shows that with the exception of a 
small number of monuments, evidently 
learried far away from their original po- 
sition, the rest belong to the district in 
which they were discovered. Dividing 
the monuments into five groups accord- 
ing to the place of discovery, (a) monu- 
ments of northern Syria, (b) monu- 
ments in the Taurus and Anti-Taurus 
range, (c) monuments of the Halys 
Basin, (d) monuments of the West, and 
(e) monuments of the southeast, Pro- 
fessor Garstang proceeds to a detailed 
description of these remains, accom- 
panied by numerous illustrations, A site 
particularly rich in its yield of Hittite 


and one 


monuments is Marash, among which are | 
two stone lions, covered with inscrip-| 
Babylonia is open to question. The idea 


‘tions, that originally stood at the en- 


ing. Both the art displayed 


trance to a palace or other large build-| 
in the | 


two miles to the east of Boghaz-Keui 
and known as Jasily Kaya—the “In- 
scribed Rock.” Winding around the 
smoothed surface of the rocks at this 
place, there are two large processions of 
figures approaching one another. On 
the left-hand side there are no less 


| than 43 figures sculptured on the rocks, 


on the other side 22 in number. The 
head of each procession is clearly a 
deity—on the left side a god, on the 
right a goddess followed by a god who, 
there is every reason to believe, is the 
son of the goddess. It is clear from this 
that the entire scene is of a religious 
character. 

In each procession Professor Gar- 
stang has also succeeded in identifying 
a large figure as the king acting also In 
a priestly capacity, and on the whole 
one inclines to the view that it is the 
same royal personage who is here twice 
represented. But exactly what kind 
of religious scene is portrayed in this 
remarkable group must for the present 


|remain doubtful, though there is much 


to be said in favor of our author's sug- 
gestion that the scene represents the 
symbolical nuptials of the male and 
female principle in Nature indicated by 
the chief male and chief female deity. 

This leads us to say a word about the 
religion of the Hittites, on which Pro- 
fessor Garstang touches only incidental- 
ly. Indeed, it is one of the defects in 
this work, so complete in almost all oth- 
er respects, that the author has not put 
together in systematic form the data 
from the Hittite monuments and from 
the Egyptian and Babylonian sources 
regarding the Hittite gods and the na- 
ture of their worship. Much is to be 
gathered also from seal cylinders of Hit- 
tite origin, as may be seen from the 
chapter on the subject in Dr. Ward’s 
“Seal Cylinders of Western Asia.” To 
mention only one point, Dr. Ward has 
made it probable that the type of the 


naked goddess in Babylonian art is 
an importation due to Hittite in- 
fluence. Whether in return we are 


justified in tracing the cult of the 
mother-goddess in Hittite regions to 


seems to have been common to the 
Semites, and it may well be that it 


sculpture and the subject are charac-| spread into Asia Minor without the di- 


teristic of Hittite works, for the lion 
and the eagle (or the double-headed 
| eagle) are the two most prominent em- 
‘blems in Hittite religious art, and at 


| Boghaz-Keul they are found in associa-| 


tion. Of the lion we can now say defi- 
initely that it is the animal associated 
| with the great mother goddess and her 
ison who in various forms and under 
‘various designations in the ancient 
Orient correspond to the Semitic Ishtar 
and Tammuz, while the eagle is in all 
‘probability the symbol of the sun-god, 
as it appears also in Babylonian art. 

| The most elaborate sculptures discov- 
ered up to the present time are those 


|have been the dove. 


rect intervention of Babylonian culture. 
The lion in Babylonia and Assyria is 


‘the symbol of Marduk, who is a solar 


deity, and not, as among the Hittites, of 
the mother-goddess whose emblem, in 
Assyria at all events, appears rather to 
As for the chief 
deity, while it is trie, as Professor Gar- 
stang also points out, that he has the 
qualities of a solar deity, there is an- 
other phase of nature associated with 
him that is equally important. As is 
natural in the case of a mountainous 
people, the god who stands at the head 
of the pantheon is also the storm whose 
voice is heard in the thunder, who 
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drives along in the wind, and who hurls 


the lightning. Such a god is preémi- 
nently a warrior-deity, and as such is 
also represented with an axe. The bull 
—the symbol of strength—becomes the 
animal with which he is associated. In 
Babylonia, in the same way, the sun and 
the storm, with the accompanying thun- 
der, lightning, and rain, are combined 
into a single conception, and the chief 
deity, in the various periods, now Enlil, 
later Marduk, in one place Ningirsu, in 
another Ninib, manifests both the traits 
of the sun-god and of the warring storm- 
god. 

The two chief religious ideas present 
in Semitic religion—the male and female 
principle—are also to be recognized, as 
we have seen, in the Hittite religion, but 
there is no indication that among the 
Hittites the ascendency was given to the 
female principle. A development in this 
direction does, in fact, take place in 
Asia Minor, but not until a compara- 
tively late date. The cult of the mother- 
goddess survives after the Hittites 
themselves have passed away and the 
Kybele or mater magna of the Phryg- 
ians is a survival of the old Semitic 
Ishtar, only slightly transformed 
through Hittite influences. We question, 
however, whether Professor Garstang is 
right in tracing the tradition of the 
Amazons back to Hittite days. That the 
Amazons are originally the priestesses 
of the mother-goddess is quite likely, 
but the conception of the Amazon itself 
seems to be due to other influences 
Aryan or proto-Aryan. But we will not 
quarrel with our author on this and 
other points in his work which might 
be controverted and in regard to which 
more material is needed before a defi- 
nite decision can be reached. Professor 
Garstang will probably be the first to 
recognize the defects of his work, but 
his grasp of the wide subject is so thor 
ough aid he has made such a careful 
study of the material now at our dis- 
posal that we can well afford to over- 
look any shortcomings which do not af- 
fect major matters. 

Professor Garstang has had the ad- 
vantage of two journeys of exploration 
in Asia Minor, so that his study has 
been supplemented by what he has 
geen and observed; and many of the 
photographs in the volume are the fruit 
of these journeys. How great the inter- 
est in the fascinating subject is may be 
gathered from the expedition organized 
this very year, under the auspices of 
the British Museum, to carry on exca- 
vations at one of the most important of 
Hittite centres—Carchemish. Work was 
begun last March by Prof. D. G. Ho- 
garth, the eminent archwologist, whose 
wide knowledge and experience fitted 
him admirably for the task. From the 
first report published a few weeks ago, 
it appears that already a large number 
of important finds have been made, in- 
cluding the largest and about the most 
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perfect Hittite text as yet discovered, 
in connection with a series of thirteen 
slabs depicting a battle scene which the 
text evidently commemorates. 

Mention ought to be specially made of 
the three important plans of Hittite 
structures and the three useful maps 
in the book, of the alphabetically ar- 
ranged list of Hittite sites, with de- 
tailed indications of the monuments 
found at each, as well as of the Bibliog- 
raphy, which, while not aiming to be 
complete, comprises all of importance 
and of permanent value that has been 
published on the subject. 


CURRENT FICTION. 

Her Little Young Ladyship. By Myra 
Kelly. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

One’s first notion of the book would 
be that it is an early and more preten- 
tious effort on the part of the popular 
chronicler of East Side childhood. But 
the date of the dedication shows that it 
must have been virtually the last thing 
written by Miss Kelly. It has the de- 
fects noticeable in so many novels writ- 
ten by those who have been successful 
with the short story. It is made out of 
whole cloth, cleverly enough, but with 
effort. As a mere invention, it is hard- 
ly notable. The plot is not new—even 
its touches of melodrama are of conven. 
tional sort. The American girl who 
marries the Irish lord, and finds her- 
self in hot water with his family, is a 
lady with a long pedigree. Here, to be 
sure, instead of the angry dowager, her 
“little young ladyship” has to contend 
with a jealous twin-brother who feels 
that mere chance has ousted him from 
his birthright. Unluckily, this gentle- 
man is painted so black as to be hardly 
visible to the imagination. Cruel to in- 
feriors, faithless to equals, envious of 
his betters, he is a very pretty figure of 
malice—for a lay figure. His only good 
trait is love for the home of his an- 
cestors, and this becomes the founda- 
tion of his villany. After the birth of 
a son to her little young ladyship, the 
villain turns his mind deliberately to- 
ward schemes for getting rid of the 
mother and child, and even of his 
brother. His lordship, after the fashion 
of heroes in fiction, refuses to see what 
everybody else sees, and continues to re- 
gard his brother as a fine fellow in hard 
luck. But murder is out at last: all the 
younger brother’s perfidy is made clear, 
and it only remains for him to depart 
from the scene by way of an epileptic 
fit. There is another unmitigated brute 
in the neighborhood of Glendaire Castle 
—a sporting baronet, M.F.H., utterly 
heartless and inhuman. Miss Kelly has 
written with feeling of the condition of 
the peasantry in Ireland, and we sus- 
pect from the opening of the story that 
some solution is to be offered. The sus- 


picion proves idle: the story is a ro-| introduced. 
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mance, nothing more nor less Her 
ladyship’s American father and mother, 
self-made and independent, are well 
drawn. Abraham Petty, an American 
rustic of whom a good deal is made, is 
simply a “comic” in the Sunday supple 
ment understanding of the word. There 
is amusing dialogue, and there are one 
or two well-managed situations in the 
book, but we should hardly judge from 
it that Miss Kelly would have developed 
power as a novelist if she had lived. 8) 

will be remembered for the humor and 
fidelity with which she painted a pi 

turesque and passing phase of life {: 
the American metropolis 


White Motley B Max Pemberton. 

New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 

A titled scalliwag, a lovely, long-suf- 
fering wife, and a very perfect gentle- 
man of humble antecedents—upon this 
well-established triangle is erected a 
thoroughly up-to-date romance. The in- 
evitable elbow-rubbing incident to trav- 
el is, for the nonce, curiously prominent 
in the mind of the insular novelists. 
The phenomenal opportunities which 
the public hostelry affords for contact 
between different strata of English so 
ciety, have been made the basis of at 
least four novels within the last six 
months, and this is at least the se 
ond in which we have been treat 
d to the edifying spectacle of the 
Briton shedding his shell under the 
recreative influences of Alpine sport 
Thus it will be seen that in bringing 
together a heroine from the upper class 
and a hero from the middle class, amid 
the rout of merrymakers at a Swiss re- 
sort, Mr. Pemberton is in line with the 
best current English practice; while in 
the aeronautical feats which he im- 
putes to his hero he is well ahead of 
the game. Ghostly trial flights by moon- 
light, followed by a spectacular prize- 
winning voyage over the great peaks of 
the Pennine Alps, easily put “Benny” 
into a class by himself. It only re- 
mains for him to establish a record for 
the aviator in fiction by flitting over the 
inferior Alps into Italy on a little pri- 
vate errand of chivalry, in order to dem- 
onstrate that the magic carpet and the 
seven-league boots are already things 
of the past. 

House of Torment. By C. Ranger-Gull 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

As “Guy Thorne” Mr. Ranger-Gull Is 
known as the author of “When It Wa 
Dark” and other pseudo-religious novels 
of a distinctly High-Church tendency 
“House of Torment” is in intention an 
historical romance, dealing with the 
adventures of John Commendone, gen- 
tleman to King Philip of Spain at the 
English court. Queen Mary of England 
plays a prominent part in the story and 
several other historical personages are 
Part of the action occurs 
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in Spain, and the author describes the 
tortures of the Inquisition in great de- 
tail Yet all his labored effort fails to 
produce that thrill of horror which an 
artist in fiction could cause in a few 
paragraphs. The story is not without 
interest, and there are colorful descrip 
tions, brisk dialogues, and dramatic 
harping upon 
licentiousness 


crises But persistent 
bigotry, cruelty, and 
grows monotonous; tragedy heavily and 
evenly spread becomes wearisome. His 
best writing concerns a subject likely to 
offend his usual constituency. He de 
scribes minutely and vividly a house of 
ill-fame frequented by Philip of Spain. 
The proprietress, the inmates, the un- 
sexed attendant, the exotic and decadent 
trappings of vice 
kill that cannot be denied. That 


these are set forth 


with a 
this passage, however well written, is in 
place in a book of this character is 
doubtful The lascivious side of the 
King’s character could be less offensive 
ly indicated. The author would do well 


to rid himself of his fondness for stat- 


ing that sounds’ shiver. “The lutes 
shivering out their arpeggio accompani 
ment \ high tenor voice shivered out 
in sons \ little shivering noise rang 
out it 0 A sweet tenor voice 
! ered out beneath the bellving sails” 
ure Roget's Thesaurus would fur- 
nish Mr. Ranger-Gull with some usable 
ynon) And after studying the 
rhesa might turn to the novels 
é Walter Scott with pleasure and 
prof For Sir Walter knew how to 
| romances 

] i f a Woma ty Baroness 
On é York George H. Doran 

r 
The author of th book set out witha 
( dea fe a murdet tory, and so 
f is it keeps to murder and mystery 
i nett unsuccessful nor uninter 
estil But the language of the writer 
it moni her characters into a 
tion, the language of the lovers, the 
behavior of the accused and the guilty, 
are on a plane quite apart from the 
matt o that the reader who 
hould be thrilling is compelled to smile. 
The author continually insists upon the 
fact that er two young Londoners, the 
plighted pair, member of the great 
ld of soclety, are commonplace and 
conventional It is not to dispute the 
point that the reviewer notes it, but to 
uk wi being indisputable, it need be 
maintained i and late and almost 
rancore cos must be said that for 
onp « folk they indulge in an 
u ial plethora of language bordering 
at moment ipon the grand manner. He, 
on the point of becoming “a fugitive 
fron ratios makes a long speech to 
her, expre ing his envy of the slaves of 
olden days that he might kneel before 
his lady-love and have her place her 


naked foot upon his neck. “The light 


of this lamp throws a golden radiance 
> 


over you, your lips are quivering—oh! 
ever so slightly, and your eyes reveal 
to me the exquisiteness of your soul.” 
For her “there was a quaint joy in hear- 
ing him thus rambling on—he, the re- 
rerved man of the world.” Then she 
gives him “in that even, contralto voice 
of hers which he loved to hear,” a dis- 
course on feelings generally, her own 
specifically, telling him in conclusion: 
“You have no right, having once come 
into my life, having once given sub- 
stance and vitality to my love, to with- 
draw yourself away from me.” And this 
with the police nearing the door! It is 
rather a pity that the central theme had 
not been treated by another hand than 
that which strewed the flowers of love 
and minstrelsy. 


Phyllis in Middlewych By Margaret 
Westrup. New York: John Lane Co. 
Phyllis shone like a juvenile goddess 

among the dull earth-born inhabitants 

of Middlewych. Silly old maids were 
tremulously eager for her society, and 
easily mistook her lightly veiled con- 
tempt for flattering partiality. Little 
lads who suffered from over-doses of 
coddling grew quite manly after asso- 
ciating with her for a few days. On 
Phyllis’s advice children .were adopted, 
by Phyllis’s example rude manners were 
rebuked, Phyllis herself, besides being 
extremely well-bred in an English way, 
was altogether a jaunty little sportswo- 
man. With her parents, who were really 
quite a credit to her, she maintained the 
most cordial relations. Their informality 
vas such jolly good form, you see. “Old 
girl,” says her father to Phyllis. “Old 
man,” responds she to him, in the most 
enviable, off-hand style imaginable. We 
had hoped in our crude American hearts 
that the race of “wise children” to which 
Phyllis belongs was by this time totally 


extinet 


ESSAYS OF PROFESSOR MAITLAND 


The Collected Papers of Frederi Wil- 
iSdited by H. A. L. 
Cambridge University 
Putnam's 


liam Maitland 

Fisher. 3 vols. 

Press New York oo Fs 

Sons. $10 net 

The death of Professor Maitland at 
Grand Canary in 1966, at the all too 
early age of fifty-six, cut short the ac- 
tivity of one of England’s most remark- 
able scholars. He at first planned to 
practise at the bar, and had time to write 
very little until well past thirty. But in 
1885, his love of study led him to a lec 
tureship at Cambridge. In the score of 
years which remained to him he won 
for himself, by his rich output of raw 
material from the Year Books and by 
his finely finished work in a number of 
volumes, a foremost place among the 
ereat contributors to the history of Eng- 
lish law In fact, we fancy that those 
who are fit to judge will regard him as 


the most important legal writer since 
Blackstone. 

Some years ago Mr. Balfour, then 
Prime Minister, spoke in the House of 
Commons of the trade unions as cor- 
porations. A distinguished lawyer on 
the opposition benches interrupted him 
with, “The trade unions are not corpora- 
tions.” “I know that,” retorted Mr. Bal- 
four; “I am talking English, not law.” 
Maitland knew how to talk both. It was 
part of his rare gift to treat legal sub- 
jects with equal iearning, lucidity, and 
charm. As in the case of William James, 
his pages often have the fascinating 
playfulness of a kitten with a ball of 
yarn. He will pounce upon an idea, toss 
it in the most amusing directions, and 
unroll unsuspected lengths of subtle 
speculation. “He was always learned, al- 
ways original, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred he was transparently 
right.” In addition to his delightful 
style—not too common among writers on 
law—Maitland was Cistinguished from 
many lawyers ang legal historians by a 
scientific habit of thought and an 
abounding common sense which freed 
him from pedantry and conventional con- 
servatism. He reverenced ancient law. 
He delighted to trace the origin of legal 
rules in the social and economic condi- 
tions of a bygone ase. But with all 
his knowledge of and reverence for the 
dead past, he had a keen appreciation 
of the living present. He hated to see 
an old rule unfitly surviving in a chang- 
e.| environment. One of the most vigor- 
ous chapters in the “Collected Papers” 
is his plea for the modernization of the 
trightfully complex and anachronistic 
English law of real property (I, 162 ff.). 
In contrast, he praises the Germans. In 
their new Civil Code there is incor- 
porated, indeed, a great deal of old law 
which reaches back to ancient Rome or 
to mediwval Germany. “But all this 
stuff,’ Maitland says (IIT, 485). 


wheresoever obtained, has recently been 
passed through modern minds, has been de- 
bated, criticised, refined: and an endeavor 
has been made to present it as a single, co- 
herent, homogeneous whole. Could anything 
of the same sort be said of us? Are we 
facing modern times with modern ideas. 
nodern machinery, modern weapons? I 
wish that I could think so. Some of our 
ideas seem to be antiquated: some of our 
machinery seems to me cumbrous and 
rusty; some of our weapons I would liken 
to blunderbusses, apt to go off at the wrong 
end . I would mention in particular 
a great deal of what we call the Law of 
Real Property. It seems to me to be full of 


rules that no one would enact nowadays 


'unless he were in a lunatic asvlum, 


This passage suggests another char- 
acteristic of Maitland’s mind and work 
which unfortunately has not been shar 
ed by a sufficient number of English, or 
even American, legal historians—his ac- 
quaintance with foreign, especially Ger- 
man, scholarship and jurisprudence, It 
used to be a habit of his to look over 
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the weekly lists of the tons of legal lit. | 


erature which fell from the German 
presses. He believed (and his writings 
bear the fruits of his belief) that the 
student of English law can be greatly 
illumined by a study of foreign systems 
No Englishman was more keenly sensi- 
tive than Maitiand to the fact that Brun 
ner and other Germans had been invad- 
ing the field oi English history in a su- 
perior fashion. Yet no man was more 
generous and hearty than he in his ap 
preciation of their services. And if Eng 
land had had more scholars of Mait 
land’s mould, she would scarcely have 
had to wait so long, and in the end 
be beholden to a German—Dr. Lieber 
mann—for an adequate edition of her 
own precious Anglo-Saxon laws. 

The three volumes here presented do 
not, of course, include any of Maitland’s 
integral and earlier published works 
“English Law before Edward I,” “Canon 
Law,” “Township and sorough,” 
“Domesday Book,” “Political Theories 
in the Middle Ages,” “English Law and 
the Renaissance,” the “Life of Leslie 
Stephen,” or the posthumous “Constitu- 
tional History.” Nor do they include 
those admirable prefaces which he wrote 
for the documents which he edited for 
the Selden Society and for the Rolls 
Series; these are easily accessible to 
students and could not without injury 
be wrenched from the texts which they 
were intended to introduce. Otherwise 
these three volumes contain, so Mr. 
Fisher assures us, substantially the 
whole of Maitland’s scattered writings. 
With two exceptions the papers have 
been printed before, but we are grate- 
ful to Mr. Fisher for gathering them to- 
gether from their inaccessible or un- 
known lodgment in various periodicals 
and encyclopedias. Arranged mostly in 
the order in which they were written, 
they enable us to trace the growth of 
Maitland’s interest and activity along 
special lines. They begin with a phil- 
osophical dissertation on “Liberty and 
Equality” submitted by the author as a 
young Cambridge graduate in competi- 
tion for a Trinity fellowship. They end 
with beautiful appreciations of the char 
acter and work of his good friends, 


Bishop Stubbs, Lord Acton, Leslie 
Stephen, Henry Sidgwick, and Mary 
Bateson. The other chapters cover a va- 


riety of subjects, of which not even a 
list can here be given. The profession- 
al lawyer will enjoy the chapters on 
the peculiar origin and character of 
English Trusts and corporations. The 
layman and historian will be most in 
terested in Maitland’s criticism of Her 
bert Spencer's theory of society, his plea 
for a reform of the land laws, his “Rea 
sons why the history of English law is 
not written,” his brilliant sketch, which 
followed five years later, of the “Out- 
lines of English Legal History,” his ob 
jections to Sir Henry Maine's generaliza 
tions in regard to early village commu 





nities, his account of the making of the 
German Civil Code, and his reviews of 
various books. Many of the papers, how- 
ever, are very technical and deal with 
problems the simplest terms of which 
are not to be apprehended except by the 
trained student of English history 

Mr. Fisher has added an excellent 
We should have been glad if he 
introduction 


index, 
had reprinted by way of 
the discriminating biographical memoir 
of his brother-in-law which he publish 
ed a vear and a half ago, and which 


contains a few of Maitland’s letters 


Brief Wilhelms des Ersten 

Nebst Denkschriften und anderen Auf 
Auswahl 
geben von Erich Brandenburg. Leip 
zig Insel-Verlag 


h aiser 


zeichnungen in herausge 


The editor of this volume tactfully 
refrains from unconditional eulogy, ad 
mitting that the success of William I 
was less due to his own merits than to 
his choice of the ablest men of his time 
to pilot the ship of state through per 
ilous situations. To hold in check and 
induce to work harmoniously two such 
strong individualities as Bismarck and 
Moltke was 
judgment, and to yield to their better 


indeed proof of superior 
counsel with no loss of dignity to him 
self was one of his greatest achieve 
ments as sovereign. 

The main interest of the book lies not, 
as one would expect, in its glimpses into 
political machinery, but in its human 
quality. It shows the founder of the 


new German empire divested of im- 
perial purple and gives an opportunity 
to trace his personal development. The 
first entry in the book is a childish bit 
of writing from the prince’s eleventh 
year, a page from a diary, reflecting 
the zest with which the prince, who had 
then no prospect of succeeding to the 
throne and was destined for the army, 
entered upon the methodical routine of 
his future career. The serious tenor of 
these reflections and of some of the earli 
er letters is rather amusing. Only once 
is it interrupted by an outburst of spon 
taneous youthful enthusiasm, when on 


April 4, 1814, he 


which he had entered with the victor 


write from Paris 


ious army. Referring his correspondent 
to Count Schwerin for news regarding 
the army, he plunges straightway into 
an enumeration of the sights of the city 
not forgetting the elephant in the Jar 
din des Plantes and the Palais Royal 
His impressions are emphasized with a 
profusion of exclamation points and cul 
which 


falletts der 


minate in a postscript reads 
“Nein, die 


Oper! ‘7 


himmlischen 
Gottlieh! tt!" 
upon this bit of boyish enthusiasm fol 


Close 


gzrossen 


low some pages of maxims dated 181 


which show quite a different phase of 


his character. They are replete with 


moral precepts and resolutions of a 


commonplace Sunday-school variety, and 
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sound very strange to the ears of a more 


sophisticated generation 
With advancing years the pious note 


obtrudes itself more and more in both 


his personal and his official utterances. 
Perhaps no other monar of modern 
times was so sincerely convinced of the 


Gottesgnadentum or rovalit a vas 


William | It was probably the secret 


of his popularity with a ¢ it part of 
the people who admired I for his 
simple faith, and saw in him a man en 
deavoring to the best of 1 } dge 
and ability to fulfil the duties of his 
responsible positior Ni as f va 
he convinced of Prussia right te 
premacy over the other G an states 
when the question of un 
de or governmen I b d 
cussed Hie i ndeed, d I t tu 

ultuous fourth and fiftl i tl 
pa entul the I bach I n 
‘ i He writ ‘ t f Is 
ae yiryeT 1s44% +) { ¥ ‘if j } 
hould not ack d marriag 
and that it should limit the people's right 
to meet in public and orgar ieties 
and he recommend a parliamentary 
body similar to the Englis ( [ 
Lords to support the cor itive ¢ 
ments against the encroachments of de 
mocracy. He refers to ! reputation 
as “Revolutionsriechet Hi is an ideal 
of military rule, and in that curious 
document drafted April 1 S57, and 
called his last will, he thanks h broth- 
er, the King, for having all ed him to 
restore “Zucht und Ordnuneg in Ger- 
many There is a letter from the same 
ear in which he sharply distinguishe 
between parliamentary leg ition and 
parliamentary governmen epting 
the former but decidedly rejecting 
latter. Though he would not have a 
Cabinet appear infallible, he « 3 to 
see it protected against the p 
of impeachment and dism " 

Of the letters of a later pe! 1 those 
addressed to Bismarck t 
the peculiar relation betwee f 
reign and hi prime n 
quite evident that Bismar: I ea 
ing politica he nt 
bevond the comprehens m I 
Phere is a guarded f in 
nis re pl ‘ ng t eT 
iwed b id it I ! rek 
gent ind iad imp n ils 

pe ‘ ent J | J i es 

th a let dated | ‘ 2 887 
i hich } onsults I | h re 
gard to tl sivisability of ng h 
grandson into the affairs of tate, ince 
the illne of the crown prince gave 

for alarm. 

\ peculiar feature of these letters is 
their language The sovereign who 
poke so frequently and emphatically of 
he force of moral example, did not 

an exemplary German, but inter 

larded hi language with an amazing 
amount of foreign expressions and quo- 
tation True to his con tism | 
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persisted in the use of linguistic hybrids | chafe under the necessity, it is impossi-| from Cotgrave’s French-English Dic- 


Vhich | 
Gallomania of Frederick the Great, at 


mother-tongue owed to the 


hen the reaction against them 
vas already In a letter to Bis- 
marck of April 16, 1864, occur the terms 
‘maliziés,” “Rhein-Grenzen- 


a time 


strong. 


nquietirt,” 
rektifikation,’ 
realisiren,” ete. 


“perhorreszirt,” “*ko- 


alisiren, In a personal 


note to Generalmayor von Boyen he 
thanks him for the “deliziésen serre 
papier der das Geschmackvollste ist, 
das man denken kann inklusive 
des attentiosen Blaus.” A letter to the 
Queen contains the French phrases 
mettons, ous main,” “entre nous soit 
dit and “qui vivra, verra On becom 
ing a iinted with the German lan 
guage a * was written by the founder 
of the n empire, it is not surprising 
that or f the high officials during his 
reign, ) Stephan, inaugurated the 

ment to purge the language of its 


zn ingredients and restore it to its 


ginal purity 


The Ca lw History of English Lit 
at Edited by A. W. Ward and 

A. R. Waller Volume VII: Cavalier 

and Puritan New York: G. P. Put 

nan Sons $2.50 net. 

The last two volumes of this work 
brought down the account of the drama 
to the closing of the theatres in 1642 
In tl present volume the history of 
non-dramatic literature is resumed, and 

have a survey of the Cavalier and 
Puritar riters whose activity, although 


in some instances extending beyond the 


i 


Restoration, is identified at least in 
pirit with the reign of Charles I and 
the period of the Commonwealth. The 
age embrace of course, some of the 


principal names in English literature, 
and we have here consequently a corre- 
sponding gain in interest as compared 
vith ome of the 
The reader who recalls Professor Saints- 
bury’s article on Shakespeare in this 
history will observe with some misgiv- 
ings that about one-fourth of the entire 
volume is from his pen. It is only fair 
to acknowledge, however, that of the 


preceding volumes. 


three chapters which he has contribut 
ed—those, namely, on the Lesser Caro 
line Poets, Milton, and the Antiquaries 

two are of excellent quality, and if 
the chapter on Milton can hardly be said 
to fulfil all legitimate expectations in 
the treatment of the second greatest fig 
ure In our Iiterature, it is at least not 
exasperatingly bad like the contribu 
tion on Shakespeare. Milton moves in 
a clearer historical light, and his pro- 
duction has not the endless variety of 
the Shakespearean drama, so that no 
vast bod of critical literature has 
grown up about his life and writings, 
as in the case of Shakespeare and even 
Chaucer. Thus in the present instance 
one great stumbling-block is removed 
from Professor Saintsbury’s path, for, 
however much the individual grific may 


ble to offer any adequate contribution 
to a work of this character without giv- 
ing due consideration to the labors of 
other men. As far as the chapter on 
Milton is concerned, those portions are 
most satisfactory which make the least 
demand on the writer’s critical powers. 
Thus the life and prose writings are 
well described, and Professor Saints- 
bury’s unconventional habit of mind 
stands him here in good stead, when 
without mincing words he sets down to 
a want of practical sense so much in 
Milton's public and domestic life that 
the world has been inclined to gloss 
over. But the poems are another mat- 
ter, and whereas Professor Saintsbury 
brings to his task the great requisites 
of sympathy and admiration, one can- 
not but feel that the result falls far 
short of what many of his predecessors 
in the interpretation of Milton have 
achieved. This is particularly true of 
the pages that- are devoted specifically to 
“Paradice Lost,” which for the most 
part consist not so much of criticism as 
an evasion of criticism. To be sure, 
the concluding sentence of this discus- 
sion sums up well the spirit of the poem, 
and later on we have the generally rec- 
ognized peculiarities of Milton’s versi- 
fication accurately stated, with some ad- 
ditional observations on his style, but, 
on the whole, it is only too plain that 
the writer has here failed to rise “to 
the height of this great argument.” As 
regards the minor poems, how can Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, in his effort to make 
it appear that Milton’s development was 
slow, say of the “Vacation Exercise” that 
only in the summoning of the rivers at 
the close is there any approach to indi- 
viduality, “and even then there is a 
strong suggestion of Spenser.” If any 
poet but John Milton could have com- 
posed the magnificent vision of heaven 
in this poem beginning: 

Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service in some graver subject use, 
we should like to know who he was. As 
intimated above, Professor Saintsbury is 
much more successful in his other con- 
tributions to this volume. He is, of 
course, the recognized authority on the 
minor Caroline poets, and his chapter on 
the antiquaries—Browne, Fuller, Walton, 
and Urquhart (the translator of Rabe- 
lais)—-was evidently written con amore. 
To some readers the quaintness of 
Browne's diction, his curious learning, 
and his solemn and splendid rhetoric 
are hardly an offset for the rather mea- 
gre intellectual content of his writings, 
but Professor Saintsbury’s wide reading 
and flair for style qualify him especial. 
lv for critical sympathy with this most 
distinctive representative of seven- 
teenth century prose. No mention is 
made here of the fact, which seems, 
however, well established, that Sir 
Thomas Urquhart drew his amazing vo 
cabulary very largely, if not mainly, 


Happiest of all in this chapter 
is the characterization of Walton's 
“Compleat Angler,” whose landscape 
and company are these “of ‘The Faerie 
Queene’ passed through a slight sieve of 
realism and crimeless; only in the dis- 
tance, perhaps, an erring gentleman, 
who reprehensively derives his jests 
from Scripture or from want of de- 
cency.” But the whole passage is worth 
reading. 

We have dwelt thus at length on the 
contributions of Professor Saintsbury, 
because to him have been assigned not 
only the master-poet of the period, but, 
John Bunyan excepted, the most inter- 
esting of the prose-writers. Of the re- 
maining chapters in this volume, four 
deal with subjects which, though of 
great importance, form, as it were, 
merely the background of literature— 
namely: Scholars and Scholarship, by 
Foster Watson; English Grammar 
Schools, by J. Bass Mullinger; The Be- 
ginning of English Journalism, by J. B. 
Williams; The Advent of Modern 
Thought in Popular Literature, by Har- 
old V. Routh. Mr. Williams’s contribu- 
tion contains much that is amusing and 
characteristic, as in the account of the 
patriarch of English journalism, Sam- 
vel Pecke, who was capable of quoting 
Hebrew sentences under the impression 
that he was quoting Greek. Among the 
other chapters on the various branches 
of literature especially to be commend- 
ed is that of W. H. Hutton on the Caro- 
line Divines—Traherne, Herbert, Jere- 
my Taylor, and the rest. The style pos- 
sesses something of the meditative and 
spiritual quality of these classics of 
seventeenth century piety and elo- 
quence. F. W. Moorman, author of the 
“Life of Herrick,” gives an adequate ac- 
count of the Caroline lyric, and A. W. 
Ward a full and interesting discussion 
of the historical and political writings 
in which the characterization of Clar- 
endon is particularly felicitous. Few 
readers, however, will rate so low as 
Dr. Ward the “Autobiography” of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury—a human docu- 
ment of first-rate importance, as _ it 
seems to us, for the life of those times. 
The able article on Hobbes and Con- 
temporary Philosophy by W. R. Sorley 
should also not go without mention. The 
only American contribution to the pres- 
ent volume is by Prof. J. E. Spingarn, 
from whose authoritative pen we have 
the chapter on Jacobean and Caroline 
criticism. 

The bibliographies in this volume oc- 
cupy an even larger space than hereto- 
fore. Not being prepared by the con- 
tributors they occasionally include ma- 
terial not used in the text. Thus Tra- 
herne’s “Poems of Felicity,” edited last 
year by H. I. Bell, is recorded (with a 
brief indication of contents) in the bib- 
ilography to the chapter on the Sacred 
Poets, although it is barely referred to 


tionary. 
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iz the text as being still in manuscript 
One is rather surprised that Mr. Do- 
bell’s most recent find, the poems of 
William Strode, is not mentioned in this 
chapter. The following omissions in 
the Milton bibliography seem worthy 
of note: Paul Chauvet’s valuable the- 
sis, “La religion de Milton” (1909): 
A. F. Leach’s “Milton as  School- 
boy and Schoolmaster,” in the Proceed 
ings of the British Academy (1908). 
Moreover, if Latin translations of “Par- 
adize Lost” are to be included that of 
Hog should not be omitted, since. ow- 
ing to its early date (1690), it affords 
striking proof of the rapidity with 
which the fame of Milton’s great poem 
became established. 





Louis XIV and Madame de Maintenon. 
By Charlotte Lady Blennerhassett. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.75. 

Lady Blennerhassett's study of the po- 
litical and social fortunes of Madame de 
Maintenon—for she rather than Louis 
is the editor’s chief concern—is admira- 
ble for its virile scholarship and for 
its charming facility of expression. 
She has prepared a book which the stu- 
dent of French history may well keep 
on his shelf of ready reference and 
which the layman may read with quick- 
ening interest. For the subject matter 
is much more comprehensive than the 
title indicates. It is a history of the 
career of Agrippa d’Aubigné’s grand- 
daughter, first in her relations with the 
King, but secondly and principally as a 
figure in the various political and relig- 
ious crises which are coupled more gen- 
erally with Louis’s name than with hers. 
Somewhat as Sainte-Beuve in his “Port 
Royal” wrote a literary and spiritual 
history of a century and more of French 
life, so the present editor has known 
how deftly to connect Louis’s uncrowned 
wife with all that was of most import- 
ance in his reign. Thus we find excellent 
chapters on the Spanish Succession, the 
Princesse des Ursins, Fénelon and Bos- 
suet, Quietism, the Great Military Re- 
verses, and Jansenism. And yet the book 
is no apologia of the erstwhile wife of 
Paul Scarron. Madame de Maintenon 
is treated with sane and just considera- 
tion. No new materials have been ad- 
duced for the hazarding of a new judg- 
ment. Nor can this probably ever 
be done, as Madame de Maintenon gra- 
tuitously destroyed all letters and jour- 
nals touching in any way upon the moot- 
ed question of her marriage to the King. 
She will always remain a sort of bio- 
graphic sphinx. As Lady Blennerhas- 
sett aptly says in conclusion: 

It sounds like a fairy tale that the might- 
lest and most charming sovereign of Europe 
fell in love with the elderly widow of a not 
very respectable playwright and made her 
his wife. She never said so, and carried 
her secret to the grave. This also was very 
extraordinary, and, moreover, very grand 
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One often judges incorrectly both of 
the character and the réle of Madame 
de Maintenon, because one judges them 
according to her fortunes, truly extra 
ordinary. The great height to which 
she rose as if by a miracle makes one 
suspect in her an equal height of ambi 
tion and intelligence. It is a suspicion 
which she foresaw in her own lifetime 
and protested against. “People think,” 
said she, “that I reached the 
where I now am by the tenacity of my 
purpose and by unceasing efforts, ‘ 
that I possess a singular strength of 
mind and a surpassing intelligence to 
be able to shape the plan of an eleva 
tion such as mine. Oh, no All this 
was no work of mine. I could neither 
have intended nor achieved it. God 
alone has been leading me to the pl 
where I now am. .. .” Yet she cer- 
tainly had her distinctive originality, 
especially, and perhaps uniquely, as “in 
stitutrice de la maison royale de Saint 
Louis,” a modest title though a proud 
one, and the only one that she wanted 
placed upon her tomb. And if more 
could well be asked of the present work 
it might be a few short chapters of de- 
tailed study of Madame de Maintenon 
as “institutrice,” her pedagogic theories, 
their success and weakness, the relation 
of teacher to student; in a word, the 
psychology of education as practised at 
Saint Cyr. Many of her recommenda- 
tions, as we find them in her correspon- 
dence, are strikingly modern. “You will 
get along much better’—it is to two 
teachers that she is writing who com- 
plained, qu'il faut toujours parler— 
“if you talk less. You talk too 
much and too fast in your instruction: 
it is impossible for your girls to follow 
you. You do not make them talk 
enough. It is by what they say to you 
that you can determine whether or not 
they are profiting. Apply yourselves 
then to talking in few 
thought which suggests itself should not 
be uttered, even though good.” 

There is no bibliography in this work 
or list of works consulted; but the edi- 
tor cites her authorities freely. These 
are merely references, however, and— 
unless it were to make the work too 
bulky—one would be glad to see occa- 
sionally the very words of the original. 
They always add zest and interest, not 
infrequently another shade of meaning. 
By way of illustration we may take an 
srief- 


place 


ace 


words. Every 


incident recounted on pages 305-6. 
ly relating the visit of Peter the Great, 
who was inspecting the curiosities of 
France, in 1717 (Madame de Maintenon 
is now seventy-three years old), Lady 
Blennerhassett writes: 


She received him in bed: he asked her 
through an interpreter what was the mat 
ter, and she answered that what afflicted 
her was old age. He seemed not to under 
stand and drew back her curtains. “You 
may imagine if he was satisfied,” was her 
amused remark when describing this most 
unwelcome visit to Madame des Ursins 





Here there is apparently a slight inac- 
curacy or omission At least the inci- 
dent in question may be found in a let- 
ter of June 11, 1 
lus 


, to Madame de Cay 


selon l'usage, cou r le re i] 
m'a fait dk inde: étal " ! i 


répondu que oul | i fa de under ’ 


Ventendre Sa it a 


J’oubliais de y :s dir ] 


The slight differet vhich ake 

ee in Peter the barbarian that he real 
ly was recalls a simple sentence in a 
grammar used by many not so long ago 


fe qui n'est pas i rest pas I 


The First English Life of Henry V. By 

Author 
Translator of Livius 
Annota 


an Anonymous commonly 
known as the 
Edited, with an Introduction 
tions, and Glossary, by Charles Leth 
bridge Kingsford New York: Henry 
Frowde. $2.90 


remarked 
that the European wars of the first half 


It has often been justly 
of the sixteenth century, though essen 


tially modern in many respects, were 


tinged with medimwval practices 


des ply 
and ideas. This is as true of the brief 
occasions when England took a hand In 


the struggle, as of the campaigns be 
tween the Continental combatant The 
very policy of fighting France was prof 
itless and out of date; the methods of 
waging the war were antiquated in the 
extreme; but the arguments of those 
who opposed it were thrown away on 
the vainglorious young Henry VIII, the 
dearest wish of whose early years was 
to prove his personal superiority to 
Francis I and to revive at his expense 
the glories of Edward III and Henry V. 
So much, in fact, was this latter idea in 
the air during the early years of Henry’s 
reign, that one of the lesser of that 
group of men whose literary and intel- 
l¢ctual productions have added lustre 
to the age, conceived that he could do 
his young sovereign no better service 
than to compose, for his example and 
instruction, in the vernacular, a life of 
the victor of Agincourt. 

What this man’s name was we do not 
know. Internal evidence proves that 
his book was written in 1513 or 1514 
Its sources are four in number: the 
“Vita Henrici Quinti,” about 
1440 by the Italian scholar, Tito Livio 
da Forli: the chronicle of Monstrelet; 
Caxton’s “Policronicon,” and a life of 
Henry V written shortly after the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century from ma- 
terials gathered by or under the direc- 


written 








tion of James Butler, fourth 


, of course, accessible to-day, 
no longer ex- 


from affectation are 


Thoma Nlore 


“First English 
was evidently famillar 


Though unprinted, the 


while profess- 
from Tito Livio 
re produce ed by the 


traditional conception 


nteenth-century 
Harleian collec 


printed directly from 
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Ww Ww. Jacobs— Handsome editions: 
Stevenson's “Treasure Island,” and 
Mrs. Burnett's “Little Lord Fauntleroy.— 
Miscellaneous: a new edition of Ellis Pax- 
son Oberholtzer’s “Referendum in Amert- 
ca"; “The Story of Korea,” by Joseph H. 
Longford 


“The Little Lad of Bethlehem Town,” a 
drama-poem telling an imaginary incident 
of the first Christmas Eve, by Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller; “Jingles of a Happy Mother 
Goose,” by Emma 8S. Seale, revised, and 


“Tahquitch Maiden,” by Phebe Estelle Spald- 


ing, will be brought out shortly by Paul 
Elder & Co 

“The Librarian at Play” is the title of 
Edmund Lester Pearson’s new book, an- 
nounced by Small, Maynard & Co, 


October 21 is the date set for publication 
for the following of Houghton Mifflin’s 
books: “Broadway,” by J. B. Kerfoot; “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” by Richard H. 
Dana, jr., illustrated copyright edition; “A 
Safety Match,” by Ian Hay; “The Auto- 
biography of Sir Henry M. Stanley,” edited 
by his wife, popular edition; “Sunday Eve- 
nings in the College Chapel,” by Francis G. 
Peabody; ‘The Man of To-day,” by George 
S. Merriam: “The Life of George Cabot 
Lodge,” by Henry Adams; “Poems and 
Dramas of George Cabot Lodge,” and 
“Leaves from the Diary of an Impression- 
ist,” by Lafcadio Hearn, Riverside Press 
edition. 

Putnam’s list of announcements includes: 
“South America To-day, A Study of Con- 
ditions, Social, Political, and Commercial, 
in Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil,” by 
George Clemenceau; “The Greatest Street in 
the World” (Broadway), by Stephen Jen- 
kins; “The Following of the Star,” by Flor- 
ence L. Barclay, and “The Romantic Life of 


| Shelley, and Its Sequel,” by Francis Henry 


Gribble. 

The continuation of Romain  Rolland’s 
“Jean Christophe,” entitled “Jean Chris- 
tophe in Paris,” issues from Holt’s press on 
Saturday. The work consists of three books: 
The Market Places, Antoinette, and the 
House. 

On the same day Holt will publish: “The 
United States Navy, a Handbook,” by Henry 
Williams; John Buchan’s “Sir Walter 
Raleigh,” and Mr. Hunting’s “A Hand in the 
Game.” 

“A Life of Andrew Jackson,” by Prof. 
John Spencer Bassett, and “An Enemy to 
Society,” by Ceorge Bronson-Howard, are 
in preparation by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The following are included in the autumn 
and holiday announcements of Forbes & Co. 
of Chicago; “Love’s Purple,” by 8S. Ella 
Wood Dean; “Ben King’s Southland Melo- 
dies,” illustrated; “The Twelfth Christmas, 
the Christ Child’s Revelation,” and “To 
Mother,” twenty-five sonnets, both by Mar- 
jorie Benton Cooke; “Human Confessions” 
and “God and Democracy,” both by Dr. 
Frank Crane; “A Calendar for Saints and 
Sinners,” published annually. 


George H. Doran Company's autumn an- 
nouncement includes tae following books in 
fiction, some of which have already ap- 
peared; “Corporal Cameron,” by Ralph 
Connor; “The Life Everlasting,” by Marie 


|Corelli; John Verney, by H. A. Vachell; 
by Georgia | “The Notorious Miss Lisle,” by Mrs. Baillie- 


Reynolds; “The Cage,” by Harold Begbie; 
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“The Faithful Failure,” 
pier; “Letters to Patty,” “Tae Search Par- 
ty,” “The Simpkins Plot,” “Spanish Gold,” 
“Lalage’s Lovers,” by G. A. Birmingham; 
“Whom God Hath Joined” and “The Man 
from the North,” by Arnold Bennett; “The 
Fourth Watch,” by H. A. Cody; “The Ten- 


by Rosamond Na- 


derfoot,” by Anna C. Ruddy; “The High 
Calling,” by C. M, Sheldon; “The Yellow 
Pear],” by Adeline M. Teskey. 

The same firm is also issuing “Round 
About the Black Sea,” by W. E. Curtis; 
“The Golden Land,” by A. E. Copping; 
“Australian Impressions,” by Arcaibald 


Marshall; “Expositions on Dant« in three 


volumes, by John S. Carroll: “Recreations 
of a Booklover” and “The Shining Hour 
and Other Essays,” by F. W. MacDonald: 


Complete Works of Emily Bronté, edited hy 
W. R. Nicoll and Shorter; Col- 
lected Poems of Herbert French; “A Keep- 


Clement 


er of the Robes” (Fanny Burney), by F 
Frankfort Moore Among the _ religious 
books will be “The Expositor’s Dictionary 


of Texts,” edited by W. R 
Stoddart, and James Moffat; “The Psychol- 
of the by George 
Steven; “New Testament Criticism,” by J. A. 


Nicoll, Jane T 


ogy Christian Soul,” 
McClymont; “The Sacramental Covenant.” by 
David Smith; “Studies in the Messianic 
Psalms” and “The Book of Jeremiah.” 
Canon S. R. Driver; “Spiritual 
tion of Nature,” by J. Y. Simpson: “The 
Testimony of St. Paul Christ,” by J. 
Knowling; “Preparing to Preach,” by David 


by 
Interpreta- 


to 


R. Breed; “The Problem of Human Suffer- 
ing,” by Buchanan Blake; “Social Advance,” 
by David Watson; “The Church and the 
Divine Order,” by John Oman: “The Prob- 
lem of the Work,” by J. Wilbur Chapman: 
“The Death of Christ” and “Sermons on 


Texts,” by James Denney; “The Indwelling 
Spirit,” by W. T. Davidson; “The Cardinal 
Elements of the Christian Faith,” by D. 
S. Adam; “Studies in the Highest Thought,” 


by A. T. Schofield; “In a Wonderful Or- 
der,” by J. H. Swinstead; “Miracles and 
Christianity,” by J. Wendland; “Religious 
Thought in Holland,” by J. H. Mackay; 
“Christ on Parnassus,” by P. T. Forsyth; 
“The History and Witness of Evangelical 


Christianity,” edited Principal Selbie; 
“Later Letters of Principal Marcus Dods”; 
“Pulpit Prayers,” by A. Maclaren; ‘“His- 
torical Commentary on the Pastoral Epis- 
tles,” by William Ramsay; “Studies 
Pauline Theology,” by Principal 
“Christian Counsel,” by David Smith; “The 


by 


in 
Garvie; 


Work of Grace.” by J. D. Jones; “Devo- 
tional Hours with the Bible,” Vol. V, and 
“The Life of Christ,” by J. R. Miller; “The 
Commonwealth of the Redeemed,” by T. G. 
Selby; “In Silver Chains,” by Dinsdale 
T. Young; “The Creed in the Pulpit” and 
“The Road to Unity,” by Canon Hensley 
Henson; New uniform edition of the works 
of George Matheson; “Th« History of 
Dogma,” by Professor Haering; “The Mys 
teries of Grace,” by John Thomas; “Fifty- 
two Sermons to Children,” by James 
Vaughan; “A New Volume on the Life of 
St. Paul,” by A. Deissmann. Missionary 
books include: “My Half-Century in 
China,” by Archdeacon Moule; “An Eng- 
lishwoman’s Twenty-five Years in Tropi- 
cal Africa,” by Gwen Elen Lewis; and 


“Christ in India,” by C. F. Andrews 


In “The Old Order Changeth,” a volume 
which Smith & Elder bring out this month, 


Frank Dilnot narrates the events of the con- 
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stitutional struggle in England from the day 


the Budget was introduced, on April 29, 1909, 


to the time at which the Parliament Dill 
became law, August 18, 1911 
Edmund Gosse is publishing through the 


same firm “Two Visits to Denmark, 1872-4.” 


“The Dialogues of St. Gregory, Surnamed 
the Great,” edited by 


is announced by Lee Warner 


Edmund G. Gardner 


The “Lysistrata” will be added shortly to 
Benjamin Rogers's translation of Aristo 
phanes. Bell & Sons have it in hand, who 
also promise for early next year the third 
and final volume of Swift's correspondence 
edited by Elrington Bal! 

In the list of Sands & Co. we note “The 
Mirror of Oxford: Being a Catholic History 
of Oxford from the Earliest to Present 
Times,” by the Rev. C. Dawson, S.J 

The marriage of Goethe to the low-born 
Christiane is made the subject of a novel 
by Sir James H. Yoxall Smith & Elder 


are the publishers. 
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The formal opening address of Presi- 


dent Elihu Root, delivered on April 27 last, 


before the annual meeting of the American 
Society of International Law, which was 
summarized in our notice of the October 
Journal of that society, followed, as the 


proceedings of the meeting now issued show, 
more general remarks in which the speak- 


er surveyed the achievements of the pre- 
ceding year in the interests of peacs The 
North Atlantic Coast Fisheries arbitration 
decision was supplemented, early in the 
year, by the work of a conference held 
in Washington, at which representatives of 
Great Britain, Canada, Newfoundland } 
the United States stipulated their 4 re 
to substitute, as Mr. Root expresse it, a 
settlement inter partes for the further ju 
dicial proceedings provided for by the award 
of the Hague tribunal The thereby ol 
tained the result that the first fruits of 
the judgment of the arbitrator ire cor 
cord and a peaceable arrangement, in place 
of former strife, and the judicial settk 
ment of fundamental questior and render 
ed it possible to proceed amicably to the 
adjustment of subsidiary and practical ques 
tions. in a manner never before possible. 
Mr. Root also adverted to the Canadian 
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boundary waters treaty, providing for th: 
use and disposition of the waters which con 
stitute the greater part of the eastern hal 
of the boundary between the Dominion an 
the United States Note was made of th 
modification of the treaty of 1894, with Ja 
pan; the result being that apparently th 
only question between the two Gover: ent 
ov which disagreement or irritation was 
possible had been adjusted On the qu 
tion of immigration of laborers, Japan ha 
agreed to issue no pagrsports to a 
that it remained simply to watch tl M 
ican and Canadian frontiers, to it 
that none were surrept.tiously br 4) 
The above with the ther acl 
mentioned, constituted enco is 
ord 
Prof. C. N. Gregory's statisti } +) 
number of exclusions and deportat 
the last two or three years a sient 
In 1910, 969 Chinese were deported ‘.27 
aliens were debarred during the i vear 
with 2,695 arrested and deported af 
try, an increase of nearly 100 r cy 
pong Of these 128 wer ré ted « 
nt of phys il defect 9 oO 
0 tal defect 1 l ma nt of : 
d 312 on a nt of r physical 
ntal defect Meier rrA 
their ability to earn a i r 
ually xpelled ' i ‘ ‘ 
being excluded lur tt i 
Aarrants§ of deportat on ] ! i 
pl vsical, 709 because of mental 1! i 
of moral defects—in all, 1,578, so that ¢ 
aliens were returned through unfitn Als 
dur ng the same period, 1,786 alien tra 
laborers were debarred and 78 deported 
15907 were debarred as likely to becon 
public charge Professor Gregory class! fic 
these under the head of financially defective 
H oneclude that all tl i ve! “ 
the recognized power of the Gover 
The extent to which a carrier who cor 
pelled to deport an alien can claim pro 
tion or indemnity therefor under t i 
of the country whence the one 4d rt 
comes, on action brought in a foreign jur 
dict'on by one deported, ha I r 
cenclusively determined Mr. Var ) 
points out that the Stat t< Whicl 
pelled person ha ‘ rrated ha i rigt 
to know the grounds on wt h the } 
been decided He then d r ‘ 
grounds of exclusior Secretar f Stat 
Ciesham is cited as having taken t 
that unless the expelling Go r 
to establish by proof tl 
rulsion. it would be liable t ] ige n 
in one case, that of Jewett ! ] 
n indemnity from Venez i 
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| 
pages and sketches, and a portrait from an| Fins in their struggles against Russian | King’s character as the result of his treat- 


unpublished water-color drawing of 1850. 


Houghton Mifflin Company has observed 
Thackeray's hundredth anniversary by is- 
suing in an edition of 550 numbered copies 
on hand-made paper nine hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, together with a sheaf of recol- 
lections by Blanche Warre Cornish, daughter 
of his friend and kinsman, William Ritchie— 


the whole numbering 77 pages and entitled 
“Some Family Letters of W. M. Thack- 
eray.” Our opinion of Mr. Titmarsh will 
not be altered by this fresh handful of his 
correspondence; the letters are spirited and 
characteristic, entirely creditable to his 
humor and good heart His woe at the 
prospect of a domestic dinner party is de- 
lightful: “The house is turned upside down, 


frantic knife-cleaning goes on, sham foot- 
men prow! about the premises—I wish we 
might do it at a hotel. My rest is de- 
stroyed and my mind troubled with fear and 
fluster a week off—I asked William Sterling 
to meet you, but my dinners ain’t good 


enough for him or he is going out of town 
But you shall see a few small lions, and 
Il hope we shall get on.” JI hope we shall 


get on! Add to that Mr. Thackeray's dictum 
on salad and you have a compendium of 
his philosophy of life: “When you think you 
have put in enough oil, drop in as much 
more.” 

“Finland To-day” (Scribner importation), 
by George Renwick, is a welcome addition 
to the scant stock of authoritative English 
books on that fascinating country. The 
author, a genial Scotchman of wide sympa- 
thies and much knowledge of affairs, is 
—what so few English travellers are—suf- 
ficiently familiar with the idiom of the 
country to converse with the natives. He 
quotes intelligently bits of Swedish and 
Finnish prose, and even amends, here and 
there, existing English translations of Fin- 
nish poetry It is a pleasure to follow 
him in his wanderings, and his boundless 
enthusiasm for fjords, cataracts, and the 
myriads of tiny islets is as infectious as 
his flowing praise of the excellence of the 
town hotels and of the hospitality of the 
simple villagers. He furnishes much valu- 
able information concerning the industrial 
development of the country, but the most 
novel feature of the book, to English read- 
ers at least, will be the chapters on the 
literature, music, and art of Finland. Mr 
Renwick does no more than justice to the 
great trio, Runeberg, Snellman, and Lénn- 


rot, who, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century ushered in the Iterary renaissance 
of Finland; but the note of admiration in 


the chapter on art is somewhat strained 
The world has not taken the painter, Edel- 
felt, or the sculptor, Vallgren, at Mr. Ren- 
wick’s valuation. Of the latter he says that 
“there seema to be no limit to his genius.” 
It would have added to the value of the 


summary of literary celebrities if Mr. Ren- 
wick had clearly distinguished between 
purely Finnish writers and those who used 
also, or used exclusively, Swedish. Franzén 


and Topelius, like the poet Runeberg, wrote 
only in Swedish, and the works of the mod- 
ern novelist, “Juhani! Aho” (some of which 
have been published in English transla- 
tions), appear simultaneously in Swedish 


and Finnish The eminent philologista, 
Castrén and Ahlquist, are, strange to 
say, absent from the list of authors. 


Mr Renwick’'s with the 


sympathies 


|lightened the narrative of many unneces- 


oppression are deep and outspoken, but he) 
has no word of condemnation for Finnish | 
illiberality toward the Jews. Though there | 
are few errors in the book, a misprint (p. | 
219) charges the people with “a _ slight) 
sense of honor,” instead of humor. The} 


year 1885 (p. 94) stands for 1855, and there | 
are conflicting statements as to the sobrie- | 
ty of the Fins. The remark that in the| 
towns, wines and spirits are always taken | 
“at breakfast, dinner, and supper,” and/| 
that “Finland is cultivating a taste for | 
whiskey,” does not seem to bear out the/ 
assertion that “she is the most sober na- | 


tion in the world.” 
In his “Customs of Old England” (Scrib- 


ner) F. J. Snell does not attempt a com-| 
prehensive picture of mediwval life. He 
limits himself to selected topics, but among} 
these are included many that illustrate the! 
most important aspects of English customs | 
and institutions in the centuries that lie 
between the Norman Conquest and modern 
times. Moreover, as the author states in 
his preface, he deals with these matters 
not so much in their picturesque aspect as 
in their fundamental relations to the or- 
ganized life of the Middle Ages. The uni- 
versity life of the period comes in for the 
fullest treatment, and next to this judicial 
and urban customs. Somewhat less full are 
the chapters on rural and domestic life. 
From the almost boundless field of eccle- 
siastical customs and institutions in the 
Middle Ages only a few. matters of anti- 
quarian and literary interest have been 
chosen. The work is one of popularization 
drawn from good sources, but it is a pity 
even in a book of this character that the 
writer should not have given us more definite 
references to his authorities than are con- 
tained in the merely general acknowledg- 
ments of his preface. Within the limits 
which he has set himself he has managed 
to place before the reader a great deal of 
information—for the most part fresh and 
unhackneyed. We only regret that, even | 
among the topics he has chosen, owing 
to the small size of his treatise, he should 
have dealt so briefly with some important 
matters, such as the life of minstrels and 
the evil custom of maintenance and livery, 
which, by keeping. at the disposal of the 
nobles a retinue of lawless followers, was 
so largely responsible for the disorders of 
society. Among the corrections to be made 
we note that a wrong date (1099) is given to 
the “Assises de Jérusalem”—that is, the 
code of laws established by the Crusaders 
in their Oriental dominions. No part of this 
code is earlier than the last quarter of the 
twelfth century. What, moreover, does Mr. 
Snell mean by quoting a “play” of Lucian’s? 
The reference should evidently be to the 
charming dialogue between Cronos and the 








priest. 
In reissuing his “Eastern Asia” (Stokes), 
Ian C. Hannah has corrected details and 


sary names and minor events. In conse- 
quence the book is now a fair historical 
sketch of Asia apart from the Mediter- 
ranean area. The style is somewhat ex- 
clamatory and even flippant, but good au- 


thorities have been followed. | 
| 
Another life of Charles II has come out | 


under the title of “The Gay King” (Bren- 
tano’s). The author, Dorothy Senior, at- | 
tempts to explain the inconsistencies of the | 





ment in Scotland in 1651. The book is on the 
usual lines, with the usual anecdotes and 
sketches of character. Its manner of tell- 
ing is rather more entertaining than the 
average of its class. 

“In the Heel of Italy,” by Martin Shaw 
Briggs (Duffield & Co.), is based on 
articles originally prepared for the Eng- 
lish Architectural Review. The city de- 
scribed is Lecce, and Mr. Briggs is 
to be congratulated on having opened 
for English readers a new field of re- 
markable interest. His descriptions and 
drawings of Leccese architecture will be a 
surprise to all but the few travellers who 
have visited Southern Italy. There are 
many fine survivals of the Norman period, 
and still more of the Baroque, besides the 
Antique remains which crop out everywhere 
in the Terra di Otranto. Mr. Briggs devotes 
most of his book to the history of the city, 
down to the end of the Bourbon régime, 
fifty years ago. His last chapter, on the 
manners and customs of the people to-day, 
and on the environs, including Otranto, should 
be read by Americans who desire to know 
out of what conditions one stream of South 
Italian immigration flows. Mr. Briggs 
writes without pretence, as a good draughts- 
man should. Many of the excellent illustra- 
tions are reproduced from his drawings. 


The three years covered in the last vol- 


|ume of William Foster's calendar of docu- 


ments relating to the growth of the East 
India Company (“The English Factories in 
India, 1634-1636"; Clarendon Press) were 
unusually eventful. The English.settled at 
last their long-standing feud with the Por- 
tuguese and established with them an at- 
titude of cordial friendship and mutual as- 
sistance in Indian affairs which has con- 
tinued without a break to the present day. 
In 1635 the English sent their first ship to 
China—to Macao. It was during these years 
also that Charles I injured the Company 
and infringed their solemnly secured mon- 
opoly by chartering and assisting the rival 
and irresponsible body of interlopers known 
as Courteen’s Association. On these and 
many other matters Mr. Foster sheds new 
light, as usual, by his judicious analysis 
of the documents and his careful index. One 
document reveals a pirate named David 
Jones, who caused some terror and probably 
scuttled some ships. May we not trace to 
him the origin (unknown to the Oxford 
Dictionary) of “Davy Jones’s locker,” and 
of that sailor’s superstition, of which the 
earliest mention appears to be in “Pere- 
grine Pickle,” more than a century later? 


The twenty-five papers by the late Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman now brought to- 
gether under the name of “Genius and Other 
Essays” (Moffat, Yard) represent the oc- 
casional work of forty years. Much of this 
material is rather slight, but the level 
of judgment and workmanship is ever high. 
Stedman took his function as a man of let- 
ters with priestly seriousness, and nothing 
perfunctory ever came from his hands. The 
deft precision of his manner appears to ad- 
vantage in short notices of Austin Dobson, 
Landor, Sidney Lanier, Mrs. Stoddard, and 


| William Blake. Very diverting are the rem- 


iniscences of Eugene Field, to whose profes- 
sional buffoonery Mr. Stedman is indulgent. 
The essay on Edwin Booth's acting in 1862 
is of permanent worth, and the author’s 
discrimination of that feminine somethir¢ 
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which made Booth’s position different from 
that of the great tragedians pur sang is fine 
and accurate. 
lation of the “Odyssey,” Stedman, following 
Matthew Arnold, indulged the hope that an 
English hexameter suitable for the task 
would yet be beaten out by some poet of 
genius. He made it clear that no other 
verse form would quite do. 
come the age of the translation into rhyth- 
mical prose, the English hexameter still re- 
maining a desideratum. The title essay on 
Genius, born of a controversy, with W. D. 


In reviewing Bryant's trans- | 


Since then has’! 


: 
Talk Bird,” “Dunny,” “Sunnyside Tad.” and 


“The Pillars of Eden,” which he also dra- 
matized. 


Henry Broadhurst, the first British work- 
ipgman to become a state minister, died 
October 11 at the age of seventy-one. He 
was member of Parliament from 1880 to 
1292, and for a while in 1886 was under- 
secretary of state in the Home Department 
He published an autobiography and, with 
Sir R. T. Reid, a “Handy Book on Lease- 
hold Enfranchisemert.” 


Howells, possibly does not deserve its prom- | 


inence. The briefer paper, “What Is Criti- 
cism?” contains some of Mr. Stedman's best 
thinking. We opened this volume with some 
misgiving. It seemed impossible that such 
a presentation of minor work should not 
diminish a fair but tenuous fame. Such fears 
were groundless. The fine breeding of Sted- 
man, his background of the best reading, 
his scrupulous standards, are as prominent 
in this casual collection as in his coherent 
works. One recalls with gratitude that for 
fifty years mostly given over to irrespon- 
sible puffery and equally irresponsible cen- 
soriousness, Stedman pursued the task of 
criticism upon the theory that the critic 
must be at home in the entire world of let- 
ters. It is this fine breeding and complete 
absence of provincialism that may give Sted- 
man’s best criticism a chance for life be- 
side the works of greater genius. He was 
saner and safer than either Lowell or Poe, 
admittedly our greatest critics, and but lit- 
tle their inferior in adroitness. Of the crit- 


ic’s Office he held a finer and juster ideal 
'tellectually over the traditional cosmo- 


than either of his more famous predeces- 
sors. 


The death is reported of Sir Herbert Ris- 
ley, who distinguished himself as a member 
of the Indian civil service and as a student 
of anthropology and ethnology. He was the 
author of “Primitive Marriage in Bengal,” 
“Widow and Infant Marriage,” “Sikkim and 
Tibet,” “Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” “The 
People of India,” and other works. 


Addis Albro, author of “Our Country’s 
Flag,” the first book on the origin of the 
American flag, died last Sunday in Colum- 
bus, N. M., at the age of fifty-six. He was 
known as a clergyman, educator, and lec- 
turer, as well as writer. At the time 
of his death he was collector of customs 
at Columbus. He was a personal friend 
of Theodore Roosevelt, and was a delegate 
to the Republican convention which nomi- 
nated Roosevelt for Vice-President. For 
two years he was chaplain of the New York | 
Senate. He was instrumental in forming 
the tentative Constitution of New Mexico. 


Philip Verrill Mighels, a well-known 
writer of short stories, died October 13 at 
Reno., Nev., from a gunshot wound which | 
he accidentally inflicted on himself. He | 
was born in Carson City, Nev., forty-two 
years ago. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at the age of twenty-one. | 
Two years afterward he went to San Fran- 
cisco and engaged in newspaper work. His | 
etories and sketches soon attracted favor- 
able attention, and he came to New York in 
1894. From that time he devoted himself 
solely to writing. Besides the poems of | 
“Out of a Silver Flute,” he was the author 
of “Nella, the Heart of the Army,” “When | 
a Witch Is Young,” “The Crystal Sceptre,” 
“The Inevitable,” “Bruvveh Jim's Baby,” 
“The Ultimate Passion,” “Chatwit, the Man- 
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SOME KINDS OF EVOLUTION. 


Some Neglected Factors in Evolution. 
By Henry M. Bernard. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 

Hereditary Characters. By Charles E. 
Walker. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.40 net. 

Convergence in Evolution. 
Willey. New York: E. P. 
Co. $2.50 net. 

The Mutation Theory. By Hugo de Vries. 
Vol. II. Translated by J. B. Farmer 
and A. D. Darbishire. Chicago: Open 
Court Pub. Co. $4 net. 

There are few persons who will doubt 
that the general acceptance of the theory 
of evolution was a distinct advance in- 


By Arthur 
Dutton & 


logical views of the creation of animals 
and plants. It must be conceded, how- 
that the advance was largely a 
substitution of belief for a better 
one on the basis of circumstantial evi- 
dence, for while there is an abundance 
of what is sometimes called “indirect 
proof” of evolution, there is little that 
may be called direct evidence to estab- 
lish that principle. If this statement is 
challenged it need only be pointed out 
that those who hold fast to the theory 
of evolution differ widely in their opin- 
ions as to how the process has taken 
place and equally widely as to the 
causes involved. Until it becomes set- 
tled as to how animals and plants have 
evolved no amount of circumstan- 
tial evidence can do more than make 
the theory of evolution a matter of great 
probability rather than of scientific 
proof. It is not strange, therefore, that 
books about evolution continue to be 
written and published, in which the au- 
thor, while disclaiming the use of tech- 
nical language, does not hesitate to ad- 
dress to a popular audience a plea for 
some new interpretation of how the pro- 
cess of evolution has taken place. 

Two appeals of this kind are made 
in two recent books. Henry M. Bernard 
writes on “Some Neglected Factors in 
Evolution.” His study of the retina of 
the eye convinced him that “the sim- 
plest possible combination of chromatin 
bodies and delicate filaments” yield a 
hypothetical unit of organic structure, 
the chromidial unit which is capable of 


ever, 
one 
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manifesting all the phenomena of life. 
On this slender basis he proceeds to 
build up an imaginary and highly fan- 
tastic account of a conceivable process 
of evolution. The organism is treated 
as a network of threads with nodes. The 
author’s attempt to bring such an inter- 
pretation into accord with physiological 
processes shows only too clearly the 
purely fictitious character of his concep- 
tion. 

In a smaller book, C. E. Walker, di- 
rector of the Glasgow Cancer Hospital, 
presents in a popular way the problem 
of heredity from the point of view of the 
cells, which are to him “the ultimate 
units of living matter.” He shows a 
wide and somewhat superficial know- 
ledge of modern biological work on 
heredity and cytolagy. His attempt to 
set up “two classes of characters that 
behave in different manners with regard 
to inheritance” cannot be taken serli- 
ously, and his hope to bring harmony 
between biometricians and Mendelians 
is likely to be treated lightly by both 
Instead of a scholarly and crit- 
ical treatment of such difficult questions 
as the topics discussed, we find a one 
sided and arbitrary mode of settling 
matters that is not likely to appeal to 
any one familiar with the 
first hand. 

In a treatise whose range is less pre 
tentious than the preceding two, Arthur 


schools. 


evidence at 


Willey presents a collection of hetero- 
geneous facts to support his conten- 
tion that again and again dissimilar 


have been 
through 


structures or functions 
changed into very similar one 
adaptations to the same end, and hence 
are hard or impossible to distinguish 
from resemblances based on a common 
descent. Since the entire evidence from 
comparative anatomy in support of the 
theory of evolution rests on these re- 
semblances, Mr. Willey is consciously 
undermining some of the props of evo 
lution itself. The author's efforts are, 
however, so palpably literary, and the 
lesson intended so out of date, that the 
damage done to the theory of evolution 


is not more serious than the author 
himself would no doubt be the first to 
admit. 

In a different category belongs the al- 
ready famous book of De Vries, “Die 


Mutationslehre,” which now after eight 
years appears in translation. Both the 
original and the translation are printed 
with the contents some- 
rearranged and abridged in the 
translation. Here we have a serious 
and technical book, with the evidence 
furnished in full to support the author's 
far-reaching conclusions. Yet despite 
its erudition and the freshness of much 
of the new evidence discovered by De 
Vries, it is surprising to find, with- 
in the few years that have elapsed since 
the German edition appeared, how far 
our ideas in regard to mutation have 
advanced, until some parts of the book 


in two volumes, 
what 
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eem to be already behind the times. In 
wi ery essential points the central 
ntention of the mutation theory is 
endangered, or in need of better evi- 
ce than that first advanced to estab- 
volution by mutation. De Vries 
d his theory of heredity mainly on 
behavior of the evening primrose, 
(Enothera Lamarckiana. This plant, in- 
troduced from America, has escaped 
from European gardens, and at Hil- 
um, in Holland, De Vries found 
at eight or nine new types appeared 
nnually \ large part of his book is 
devoted to a description of the origin 
and heredity of these new mutants. Hi 
dis have led him to the view that 
er types of Linnwus are collec- 
ive, made up of a number of elemen 
ta pecies or mutants. These he be- 
arise suddenly at a jump, as it 
as do the new types from Céno- 
hera Lamarckiana. Instead, therefore, 
of the slow origin by means of selection 
individual differences postulated by 
Darwin's theory of natural selection, the 
ementary species arise suddenly. The 
new types are not only discontinuous, 
but are definite from the beginning, and 
do not require a selective process to 
maintain them in their pure form. That 
elementary species exist in nature, can- 
not be disputed, but recent studies have 
revealed two very serious flaws in de 
Vries’s argument that such processes as 
these shown by O. Lamarckiana furnish 
evidence as to how the process of evo- 
lution has gone on. In the first place, 
it has been suggested that O. Lamarck- 
ana is not a wild type at all, but a 
hybrid, and in consequence the mutation 
observed by De Vries represents a pro- 
cess of “splitting” and disintegration 
into the original types, or into combina- 
tion of the original characters of the 
hybrid parents. Leclere du Sablon in 
Europe and Davis in America have dis- 
covered evidence that throws serious 
doubts on the purity of O. Lamarckiana 
To this is to be added the fact that, de- 
pite a thorough search, no such type 
is Lamarckliana has been found grow- 
ne wild tn this country, whereas across 
between the common species, O. biennis 
and ©. grandiflora, gives a hybrid re- 
arkably like, though not identical 
th, O. Lamarckiana It is true that 
these new Hvbrids show at once, when 
nbred, thelr hybrid origin, while La 
mareklana breeds true, giving for the 
t part only 2 per cent. of new 
rn But even this apparent contra- 
diction may be met on the grounds 
that Lamarcklana is a very old hybrid 
that has eliminated moat, though not 
ill, of ita possible hybrid combinations. 
Should Lamarcklana prove, then, to be 
a hybrid, a hard blow will be dealt to 
the very foundation of the theory that 
uch mutations furnish the basis for 
progressive evolution. 
This brings up the second point. Most 
of the mutants that are now known are 
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unquestionably due to losses of some 


one or more characters of the wild type. 
be Vries called these retrogressive mu- 
tations. They follow Mendel’s law of 
heredity. On the other hand, the ques- 
tion is still an open one whether new 
types that represent something added 
to the original type arise in this way. 
It is true that among domesticated races 
of animals and plants there are many 
types that appear to have added some- 
thing to the original type from which 
they sprang, but a careful examination 
of the origin of these progressive types 
often furnishes little evidence that they 
have arisen suddenly by a single step, 
or else the examination shows that some 
inhibitory factor has dropped out whose 
loss permits the new character to de- 
velop further than it did in the orig- 
inal type. The latter cases, therefore, 
are still retrogressive mutations. Until 
these matters are cleared up the evi- 
dence for evolution furnished by the mu- 
tation theory must hang in the balance. 

Even supposing, however, that it 
should turn out that all mutations are 
losses, and that therefore mutation has 
played, so to speak, the losing game in 
evolution, it does not follow that the 
older Darwinian idea of progressive ad- 
vance through selection of individual 
differences is the alternative left; for, 
whatever discoveries the future has in 
store, one fact has in recent years been 
clearly established, namely, that selec- 
tion of individual differences can pro- 
duce no such result as was claimed by 
Darwin. In a word, the kind of varia- 
tions on which Darwin rested his theory 
of selection has been convincingly 
shown not to yield the result that Dar- 
win’s theory has maintained. 





There are three science books in the list 
of University of Chicago Press: “Heredity 
and Eugenics,” edited by Prof. John M 
Coulter; “American Permian Vertebrates,” 
by Prof. S. W. Williston, and “Agricultural 
Edueation,” by Benjamin Marshall Davis. 

Dr. E. B. Lowry has written for Forbes | 
& Co. of Chicago, “Herself Talks with Wo- 


men Concerning Themselves.” 


The attempt which Prof. J. Arthur Thom- 
son makes in his book, “The Biology of the 
Seasons” (Holt), to unite poetry and pure 
science is so nearly successful that we 
readily overlook any shortcomings. He 
has written a year-book of natural his- 
tory, devoting about ten chapters to each 
of the four seasons The central thesis 
holds that “life is rhythmic, and that it 
yunetuated by the seasons and by other 
Some of his 


external periodtk influences.” 
illuetrations follow: 


Many vegetable cells, such as simple 
Alem, feed during the day and divide at} 
night The deeply rooted inherent con- 
trast between nutrition and reproduction 
is externally punctuated Flowers open 
and shut, wake and sleep, periodically. 
Some flowers are intermittent even in their | 
fragrance. The lines of growth on shells | 
and on some bones indicate periodicity, | 
like the rings of growth on a tree, or the! 
rings on the rattlesnake’s rattle, and this | 
self-registering of alternations is wide- 
spread—as the four illustrations may sug- | 
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gest—in organic nature. In most cases it 
seems that the punctuation is from with- 
out, while the necessity of the alternation 
is from within. We can read summer ard 
winter on the scales and otoliths of fish- 
es, just as we can read day and night on 
a bird’s feather. The increase to the 
scales in the summer period is different 
from that in the winter period, and the 
daily variations in the bird’s blood-pres- 
sure are sometimes registered, when feath- 
ers are a-making, by the beautiful cross- 
bars. 

The first chapter in each part is impres- 
sionistic and gives charmingly the season's 
chief traits.e Professor Thomson has se- 
lected his subjects with care and has pre- 
sented them in admirable form. The most 
serious drawback to the volume is its 
altogether English character. Except when 
the most general subjects are under dis- 
cussion, one is conscious of a foreign at- 
mosphere The birds are English birds, 
so that such inaccurate statements as that 
which says the red grouse is the “only 
has little sig- 


bird peculiar to Britain’ 


' nificance for us. Even in a list of modern 


traveller-naturalists there are only Eng- 
lish names, and more than once we find 
expressed rather caustic disbelief of facts 
obtained by American ornithologists and 
by other aliens. It is a pity that an Ameri- 
can edition was not issued, with the facts 
and names translated But any one with 
more than a passing love for our own 
fields and woods will find great pleasure 
in this volume 


Dr. Agrippa Nelson Bell, one of the wid- 
est-known physicians in the country, and 
an authority on hygiene, died last Sunday 
at his home in Brooklyn, at the age of 
ninety-one years. He was greatly interested 
in quarantine work, and was largely instru- 
mental in bringing New York’s quarantine 
station to its present efficiency. Dr. Bell 
was a native of Virginia and a veteran of 
the Mexican and civil wars. He served for 
many years in the navy as an assistant sur- 
geon, and was the author of several modi- 
cal books. 


Drama 





“NATIONAL” PLAYS. 


Mr. Yeats’s attempt to set the Irish 
in this country straight on the nature 
of J. M. Synge’s drama, “The Playboy 


lof the Western World,” was not sur- 


prising, coysidering the amount of op- 
position which has been shown. The 
main grounds for objection are said to 
be the immorality of the principal char- 
acter—a man who kills his father, and 
as a fugitive from justice is sustained 
by other Irishmen. Mr. Yeats asks whe- 
ther any one would prefer to see his 
courtry represented by a Macbeth, a 
Falstaff, or a Don Quixote. He insists 
that the central incident is not to be 
taken as typical of Ireland, and that to 
conceive of it as such is to show no ar- 
tistic discrimination. The author has 
selected a specific—not a general—situa- 
tion “around which to build his super- 
structure.” If the play is immoral, 
which Mr. Yeats will not admit, it is 
no more an affront to the Irish than to 
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any others in the audience. He suspects 
that the parricide is not wholly respon- 
sible for this violent antipathy, but 
that Irish-Americans dislike to see cer- 
tain characters and conditions of their 
native land realistically presented, and 
he warns them that Irish art will never 
flourish until a writer is free to figure 
life as he sees it. 

Race or national sensifiveness may, 
it is true, be as unfair to a writer as it 
is unreasoned. Usually, burlesque, even 
though it results from an author's shot 
at the truth, causes no hurt. In London 
playhouses what American but is amus- 
ed by the impersonation of a compatriot 
chewing inordinately 


“guess- 


tobacco, 


ing,” and hot-foot to buy the Sistine 
Madonna? And we fancy that English 
and French equally cast sickly smiles 
—but still a smile—at the “Bah Jove!” 


and “Oui, oui” men who represent their 
countries on the American stage. It is 
the off the stage as 
Joe Cannon only grew the happie 
more the cartoonists tilted his cigar and 


Unele 
the 


same on. 


the longer his cake-walk strides were 
made. But as soon as rank exaggera- 
tion ceases, sensitiveness begins. As the 
legal saying has it: “The greater the 
truth, the greater the libel.” 

What undoubtedly makes the Irish 
uneasy in the present instance is the 


authority given to the portrayal by its 
Irish authorship. Still, they might re- 
flect that few countries are better off in 
this respect than theirs. The French 
look almost in vain for a single drama 
which sets forth their life typically, and 
remind us that as a people they are not 
wholly given to domestic intrigue. And 
even the world which Shakespeare cre- 
ated is not an accurate or representa- 
tive mirror, though now and then a 
character in his works, as, for instance, 
Henry V, is hailed as embodying typi- 
cally English traits. Our own country 
is in the same predicament. Lately, we 
have stood before the world in terms of 
unscrupulous captains of industry, or 
virtuous young college graduates match- 
ed against cruel hard-headed adults, or 
mothers willing to sell their daughters, 
etc. If various peoples were asked what 
plays they would each care to be known 
by, the list would surely contain as false 
fabrications as those to which fhey ob- 
ject. “The Rivals” and “She Stoops to 
Conquer” leave a pleasant taste in all 
beholders, and Englishmen would like 


to have us believe that their land is 
full of such attractiveness. But what 
of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and 


“Mid-Channel”? If Americans were sub- 
jected to the same test, would they not 
still choose “The Old Homestead,” rather 
than “The Easiest Way”? The ‘Trish 
in this country are frequently confront- 
ed on the stage, without great irrita- 


tion, by a corrupt Irish politician. But, 
then, he is always pictured as being 
good to children and dogs, and that 


helps. 


The Nation 


The problem created by “The 
is probably one, even as Mr. Yeats 


Play- 
boy” 
insists, not for the Irish merely, but for 
in fact 
One may coolly 


others as well, to pass upon; is 
national 
desirability of an 


not 
the 
choosing for his central situation a re- 
There 
man 


wsthetic, 
consider author's 
instance. may be cases in 
actual life of a killing 
and later through repentance and strug- 
gle meriting prosperity, but 
ly one trusts that they are rare. 


mote 
his father 


instinctive- 
Flying 


in the face of probability makes a 
proportionate demand upon the writ- 
‘rr. It may be that Synge has lived 
ip to the high praise artistically, 
which Mr. Yeats is trying to win for 


him. If so, he has created a picture 
which is great and true, 
its Irish setting, but because human na- 


ture in one of its most appalling aspects 


not by virtue of 


a nobl 


been wrought t purpose 


successful or not, 


has 

Yet, 

er be dubbed typically 
pon parricide. 


the play will nev- 
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Maeterlinck’s ‘Agiavain et Sélysette 
ill t published hortly by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. in an English version 

On or about November 25 the Broadway 
Publishing Co. will issue, under the title “50 
Years in Theatrical Manager r t 

of M B. Leavitt the ume will 

have 1S separat portraits nd will t 
sumptuously produced 

What the Public Want (Georg H 
Doran Co.), a four-act play by Arnold Ben 
nett, is on the same general subject as, and 
might have been inspired by, “The Earth,” 
of James Bernard Fagin, which is a much 
ronger work on the dra atic or it any 
rete, on the theatrical l B ir " 
rical attacks upon th odern onopo 
listic commercial journalist Mr. B t 
xperience of newspaper lift nables him 
t lift the veil from sor editorial mys- 
eries, and to make some fairly interesting 
opy, but it may be doubted whether a 


wublication office conducted upon any such 


prodigal plan as he indicates would pro 
luce the millions of which he peal oO 
glibly Like most facile writers, he fall 
easily into exaggeration, but ther i 
good deal of truth, unquestionably nh 
conception of the character of th 

paper proprietor whos rule of life 

make money by printir tuff that tl 

er more numerou ind | t i ] 
classes of the community are willing 
pay for He depicts a man who, thougl 
ompletely devoid of moral instir hol 
arship, or naturalrefinement, desires to fig 


ure as a patronsof the arts, and therefore 


confers benefactions on Oxford and as 


sumes the management of an independent 


theatre, which he proceeds promptly to 
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Herein lie the power and the value of the 
whole thing. The author evidently is much 
more of an observer than a creator. Tam- 
mas Biggar, the pharisaical grocer; Susie 
Simpson, the vinegarish and canting old 
maid; Bunty herself, the bustling little 
Seotch body who manages so successfully 
her own affairs and those of everybody else; 
the foolish, “goody-goody” lover, Weelum 
Sprunt; the buxom boarding-house keeper, 
Eelen Dunlop, who is willing to be either 
wife or housekeeper, on conditions, and the 
miscellaneous folk who gather in the 
church scene, are, in almost every instance, 
closely akin to very old stage figures, but 
have been made to act and talk like verita- 
ble human beings. If they were less photo- 
graphically accurate, more broadly typical 
of national characteristics, they would, of 


course, be infinitely more valuable from the 


dramatic ana artistic point of view. As it 


ce is an exceedingly life- 


stand the 
like and amusing sketch, which is impor- 
tant as a comparatively new experiment in 
the direction of Scottish comedy But it 
cannot be placed in the same category with 
the best Irish plays of the Abbey Theatre. 
Mr. Moffat is not a J. M. Synge or a J. M 
Rarrle 

Madame Simone, for whom Henri Bern- 
stein wrote his play, “The Thief,” and who 
greatly praised in Paris for her per- 
formance of th heroine, Marie Voysin, 
played that part in English for the first 
time in Daly’s Theatre on Monday evening, 
and won a decided though not an over- 
Evidently she is an art- 


was 


whelming success 

t of fine training and rare intelligence, 
though not, probably, of great emotional 
When “The Thief” was produced here 

character of Marie was in- 
Margaret Illington with much 
if not with 


force 
originally the 
terpreted by 

emotional vigor and eloquence, 


uny particular subtlety. The American act- 
re trov l, to a certain extent, suc- 

fully i ympathy for a distress- 
ed woman without much reference to her 
conduct or desert Her performance ap- 


pealed to itiment rather than to the un 
derstanding Madame Simone’s interpreta 
tion, on the other hand, is intellectual ra- 
ther than emotional, and is more artistic 

because more consistent and logical—if less 
theatrically impressive It is probable also 
that she de ted it in the spirit designed 


by the author, who, doubtless, had her artis- 


Driefly Marie is a woman so infatuated by 


limitations in mind when he wrote it. 


her somewhat untrustworthy husband that 
she will atick at nothing to retain his favor. 
In her utter selfishness she remorselessly 
sacrifices an innocent youth to conceal her 
own treachery and crime. Madame Simone 
presents a woman manifestly capable of the 
actions ascribed to her, which Miss Illington 
lid not do But it must be noted that it 
ia extremely doubtful whether Madame 81! 
could have exhibited the emotional 
abandonment of Misa Iilington even if she 
had so desired The impression created by 
her first appearance ia that she is a charm- 
ing and able, but not a great, performer. 
Hier English ts excellent except In passion- 
ate passages, when it is apt to become in- 
distinct 
Ee. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, who 
will soon return to this country from their 
summer vacation abroad, will open their 
season at the Shubert Theatre, Brooklyn, 


on October 30. They will then play a four 


weeks’ engagement at the Manhattan Opera 


= 
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House in this city. Their season this year 
will be a long one, extending to the first 
of July. No new Shakespearean play will 
be added to their repertory, but they will 
rely on “Macbeth,” “Hamlet,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “As You Like It,” 
and “Twelfth Night.” Next year they will 
make two new Shakespearean productions, 
one of which will be “Cymbeline.” 


“Whether or not ‘The Sentimentalists’ is 
‘a play,’ or would have been ‘a play’ if 
Meredith had ever finished it, it is delight- 
ful to see and hear it again,” says a writer 
in the London Times, “especially after fear- 
ing that one would never see it again. Fur- 
ther acquaintance further reveals its wit, 
its wisdom, and the beauty of its language; 
it is the essence of Meredith, the burden 
of some of his ‘stiffest’ poems, set easily and 
attractively before you.” 


A London journal describes one of the 
latest scenic inventions which Gordon Craig 
has patented: 

The device is extremely simple. It 
consists of folding screens, which will 
stand of themselves without being fas- 
tened either to the stage or to ropes, roll- 
ers, or beams in the “‘flies."” The screens 
can be made of any size required. They 
may be thirty feet high or only eight feet; 
they may have three folds or a dozen, and 
each fold may be one foot wide or six feet. 
Three men in three minutes could move or 
remove a whole scene, and, folded flat, each 
screen would take up very little space. The 
obvious advantages are the ease and quick- 
ness with which these things can be han- 
died, and the simplicity of the manipula- 
tion. To change a scene would no longer 
be to roll up or roll down great canvases, 
to screw and unscrew bolts, to adjust and 
fasten ropes, to remove entirely an elabor- 
ately built-up set, and put another in its 
place. A complete change of scene can be 
obtained merely by rearranging a few 
sereens. And when it is necessary (as in 
the case of touring companies) to take 
away the complete scenery of a play, the 
carpenters, instead of working all night and 
losing some very important piece of the 
outfit, could transport the folded screens 
to the van at a reasonable hour. 


Musie 





Voice and its Natural Development. By 
Herbert Jennings. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Philosophy of Music. By Halbert 
Hains Britan. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.35 net. 

Unjfigured Harmony. By Percy C. Buck. 
New York: Henry Frowde. $2. 

School of the Piano Pedal. By W. S. B. 
Mathews.’ Boston: Oliver Ditson Co, 
$1.50. 

Great as is the number of books on 
the singing and speaking voice, after 
reading Mr. Jennings’s little volume of 
220 pages one welcomes his announce- 
ment that he is at work on a larger 
book which will more exhaustively con- 
sider both the cultivation of the voice 
through its various stages of develop- 
ment and the correction of defects. The 
present volume touches only those 
points in training the voice for public 
speaking and singing that are absolute- 
ly essential to obtaining clear enuncia- 
tion and to protecting the vocal organs 


‘from fatigue and overstrain; but it 


treats these topics with a directness, a 
lucidity, and an aptness of illustration 
that make it one of the most valuable 
of all publications on these topics. It 
is still as true as it was in the days of 
Locke that “too little care is taken to 
improve men in their own language so 
that they may be masters of it,” and 
most actors still, as in the days of 
Shakespeare, mouth the speech instead 
of pronouncing it trippingly on the 
tongue. The average Englishman’s de- 
livery is, as the author remarks, loose, 
muffled, and “fluffy,” and in the the- 
atres it is no unusual sight to perceive 
people putting their hands behind their 
ears in order to catch a sentence. Tne 
dwindling congregations so often com- 
plained of are, in Mr. Jennings’s opin- 
ion, due in some measure to the great 
lack of rhetorical power amongst the 
modern clergy. Most singers and speak- 
ers, too, suffer from frequent huskiness 
—one variety of it is clergyman’s sore- 
throat. The case is mentioned of one 
clergyman of seventy in a busy London 
suburb, whose speech had become so 
husky and indistinct that his discourses 
were painful to utter or to listen to, and 
he was nigh losing his position; but 
with less than two months of correct vo- 
cal study he was completely restored. 
The method by which such a cure can 
be effected is set forth here convincing- 
ly in chapters on increasing the power 
of the voice, defective utterance, tone 
and its cultivation, natural pitch, artic- 
ulation, followed by sections on public 
speaking, emphasis, gesture, and facial 
expression. 

From Lewiston, Maine, one would ex- 
pect a book on pioneer work in some 
improved form of lumbering or manu- 
facturing, rather than a treatise on the 
Philosophy of Music. Dr. Britan, who 
is professor of philosophy at Bates Col- 
lege, is quite mistaken in supposing that 
in writing his book he was doing pio- 
neer work in musical esthetics. There 
are hundreds of books, chapters, and es- 
says on the subject quite as important 
as the list of seventeen treatises which 
make up his bibliography; a list which 
does not include the writings of Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Eduard von Hartmann, 
Lotze, Engel, Stumpf, Helmholtz, Wal- 
laschek, Seidl, Ehrlich, and others who 
have contributed important data or sug- 
gestions. Most of the things Professor 
Britan says are true, many of them 
self-evident; his style is usually so dry 
and abstruse that his pages make dull 
reading. Had he read the treatises just 
named, particularly those of Eduard 
von Hartmann and Stumpf, he would 
have seen that he is entering as a plo- 
neer a field which has already not only 
been long cultivated, but in some parts 
intensively so. To many professionals, 
and especially to musical critics, we 
nevertheless commend a careful perusal 
of Professor Britan’s pages (207-227) in 
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which he shows conclusively that the 
final test of the value of a musical com- 
position is not its sensuous beauty, or 
its form (as so many hold), but the in- 
herent worth of its thought content. 

Thought content is what one usually 
misses in the music of England. Pos- 
sibly this is due in part to the fact that 
English composers are brought up too 
exclusively on figured-bass as a means 
of teaching harmony. Percy C. Buck, 
who is professor of music in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, is at any rate con- 
vinced that the musical knowledge ac- 
quired by figured-bass exercises, which 
are used almost exclusively, can by it- 
self produce only a bricklayer, whereas 
every worker should cherish the hope 
of becoming a master-builder. His book 
on unfigured harmony is an attempt to 
teach. writers how to acquire the sense 
of style and build on their own initia- 
tive. What a student most needs to 
know is how to harmonize melodies, 
and to this problem, in its advanced 
and elementary stages, the greater part 
of this treatise is devoted. The chapter 
on Harmonization of Melodies is preced- 
ed by one on Modulation and followed 
by three entitled Unfigured Basses, In- 
ner Melodies, and Ground Basses. The 
illustrations and examples in musical 
type are useful and good in every way. 
One marvels at the thoroughness expect 
ed of students who try to pass the musi- 
cal examinations in the Irish and Eng- 
lish universities. Incidentally, the au- 
thor pens a number of aphorisms, such 
as: “Few tunes start on an accented 
note”; “constructive ability is notori- 
ously less common than analytic”; “the 
whole art of repetition in any form of 
art is the deliberate increasing, or abat- 
ing, of emotion.” Most timely and com- 
mendable is the warning given as to the 
true meaning of the word modern: 
“There is an unpardonable tendency 
amongst young students to imagine that 
they bring music up to date by cram- 
ming in all the accidentals possible. It 
is scarcely untrue to say that the re- 
verse is the case.” 

One of the leading musical educators 
in America for many years has been W. 
S. B. Mathews. Among the many con- 
tributions he has made to tone pedagogy 
none is more valuable than his School 
of the Piano Pedal. It was not till the 
time of Chopin and Liszt that the ex- 
traordinary importance of the pedal for 
enriching tones and combining them 
into: novel harmonies was understood, 
and to this day the majority of teachers 
devote most of their time to finger exer- 
cises, neglecting the pedal. To pedal a 
plece well is, however, as Mr. Mathews 
says, “more difficult than to write out a 
really artistic fingering for an individ 
ual hand.” To teachers, therefore, ag 
well as to pupils, his treatise must be 
commended; in fact, there are not a 
few among the best class of concert 
pianists who might profit by read- 
ing this book. It has special sections 








| (with abundant citations from the | 


works of great masters) on the pedal 
for legato playing; for connecting 
basses with the chords and chords 
among themselves; for atmosphere; and 
for curious and unusual effects. The 
only thing to regret is that Mr. Mathews 
did not discard the misleading tradi- 
tional word “damper” pedal for the 
mechanism on the right which removes 
the damper. The expression is as fool- 
ish as the word “nasal” applied to tones 
which are not enriched by nasal reson- 
ance. 





Ernest Ford is publishing through Tre- 
herne of London “A Short History of Eng- 
lish Music.” 


“The Musical Amateur,” by Robert Ha- 
ven Schauffler, is issued this week by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Christopher Welch has written “The Re- 
corder and Other Flutes’; it will be pub- 
lished shortly by Henry Frowde, with 112 
illustrations. 


“Thirty Songs by Liszt” is a timely addition 
to Ditson’s Musicians’ Library. They are 
selected, edited, and annotated by Dr. Carl 
Ambruster, the eminent pianist, conductor, 
and lecturer, who is at present musical ad- 
viser of the London County Council. Other 
new volumes in the Ditson series are: “Se- 
lected Piano Compositions of Schubert,” ed- 
ited by August Spanuth; “One Hundred 
Folk-Songs of All Nations,” edited by 
Granville Bantock, and Krehbiel’s selection 
of “Songs from the Operas,” for baritone 
and bass voices. 

Of the many biographies of Beethoven, 
the best is still that of the American, Alex- 
ander Wheelock Thayer. The Germans 
themselves have acknowledged this without 
dissent, and two of their scholars, H. Dei- 
ters and Hugo Riemann, have in succession 
incorporated in its text the results of the 
latest researches. Among the _ shorter 
sketches, none is more serviceable than that 
of H. A. Rudall, who was able to build on 
the labors of Thayer and also those of 
Grove. A new edition of his “Beethoven” 
has just been issued by the Scribners, in 
company with new editions of “Mozart,” by 
Dr. F. Gehring; “Purcell,” by Dr. William 
H. Cummings; and “English Church Com- 
posers,” by William Alex Barrett. Gehring 
is a well-known German scholar, a con- 
tributor to Grove’s “Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians.” His biography of Mozart 
embodies many of the most valuable points 
in Jahn, without any of that specialist's 
prolixities. In writing the life of Purcell, 
Dr. Cummings had no easy task, as the 
historians whose duty it was to gather in- 
formation regarding England’s foremost 
composer—Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Bur- 
ney—neglected their opportunities. His own 
sketch of Purcell’s career was first print- 
ed as long ago as 1882, in Novello’s Great 
Musicians series (a fact which it would 
have done no harm to mention in the new 
edition), and it is still the standard treatise 
on this master, whose genius had so great 
an influence on Handel. Because of the 
exhaustive treatment of his labors by Dr. 
Cummings, Mr. Barrett disposes of him 


briefly in his volume on English Church 
Composers, reserving his space for Tallis, 
Birde, Bull, 


Morley, Gibbons, Barnard, 
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and a multitude of others who won fame 
in this field 


Art 


Houghton Mifflin Company will issue 


shortly ‘The Life and Works of Winslow 
Homer,” by William H. Downes. and “Por 
traits of Dante,” by Richard T. Holbrook 

Oxford books announced by Henry 
Frowde include “Byzantine Art and 
Archmology,” by O. M. Dalton of the Brit 


ish Museum 


Bell & Sons announce a volume of papers 
and addresses by Walter Crane, called “Wi!- 
liam Morris to Whistler,” and Reginald 
Blomfield’s “History of French Architecture 
from the Reign of Charles VIII to th 
Death of Mazarin,” 2 vols., and above 300 
illustrations. 


, 


In “Furniture,” announced by Duffleld & 
Co., Esther Singleton undertakes to trace 
the history and evolution of this art from 
early times 

A volume dealing with Chardin, waose 
significance in the development of painting 
Herbert E. A. Furst, the author, holds to be 
great, is this month added to the handsome 
Classics of Art series (Scribner) 

Paul Elder & Co. have in hand, under the 
title “Envelope Brochures,” a series whose 
purpose is to present exquisite examples of 
typography. 

George H 
ditions to art gift books include: “Stories 
from Hans Andersen,” illustrated by Ed- 
mund Dulac; “David Copperfield,” illus 
trated by Frank Reynolds; 
“Idylis of the King,” illustrated by 
Eleanor F. Brickdale; Sheridan's “School 
for Scandal,” illustrated by Hugh Thom- 


Doran Company’s latest ad 


Tennyson's 


son; Dickens's “Christmas Carol,” illus- 
trated by A. C. Michael; “Arundel Library 
of Great Masters’; “‘Below Zero,’ with col 
ored plates by Noel Pocock, and verse by 
A. E. Johnson; ‘“‘The Story of France,” by 
H. FE. Marshall, illustrated in 
“Fairies I Have Met,” by Mrs. Stawell, {I- 
lustrated by Edmund Dulac 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,” by Francis 
T. Palgrave, illustrated by leading artists; 
“Stories From the Arabian Nights,” re- 
told by Laurence Housman, drawings by 
Edmund Dulac; “Days With Great Com- 
posers, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert,” 
illustrated by portraits; ‘‘Days with the 
English Poets, Tennyson, Byron, Brown- 
ing,” with twenty plates color; “The 
Garden of Love,” anthology, by May Byron; 
Walton's “The Compleat Angler,” with 
color plates by J. H. Thorpe “Thoughts 
on Hunting,” by Peter Beckford, illustrated 
by G. D. Armour; “‘The Power of the Dog,” 
done in color by Maud Earl, described by 
A. Croxton Smith; Children’s Series, in- 
Treasure-Book of Chil 
dren's Verse,”’ edited by Mabel and Lilian 
Quiller-Couch; “The Kewpies and Dotty 
Darling,” verses and pictures by Rose 
O'Neill; “The Book of Baby Beasts,” II- 
lustrated by E. J. Detmold, described by 
May Byron; “Cecil Aldin’s Happy Family,” 
illustrated; “This Year’s Book For Boys,” 


color; 


“Gold«n 


cluding “The 


llustrated by color plates; “The Peck-a- 
joos,”"’ color and verse by Chloé Preston 

“The Teddy Bearoplane,” “The Little Smal? 
Red Hen,” and “Adventures of Dumpy 
Dimple, and His Dog," by May Byron; 
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“Fables from ®sop,” illustrated by Percy 
Billinghurst 

The greater part of Cecilia Waern's 
“Medi@val Sicily” (Dutton) is devoted t 


arc account of the arts and rafts of the 
island in the brilliant century of Norman 
rule Mosa 
fresco, and stone-carving had not reached 


had not yet given way to 


the dignity of an independent art, but the 
churches and palaces of the Normans were 


decorated with all the beauties that the 
workers in glass and wood and marble 
could supply, and there remain vases, 
ivories. jewels, and a wealth of weven stuffs 
tu testify to the kill of the lesser crafts- 


men The art was Norman only in its 
patronage Church plans were almost in- 
variably Byzantine, and the decoration Was 


now Byzantine, now Saracen! now South 
Italian Miss Waern’s descriptions are no 
less careful than enthusiastic ind she is 


familiar with the best technical studies of 


the several monuments Her terest is in 

the whole life of mediwval Sicily, as well as 

ir its art She traces the old streets and 
‘ 

qual Palermo, and quo 3 at length 

rious records of travellers and 

the Norman od The 

h ble life of peasan and city workmen 
end tl ixul f the pala al ilike re 
fi 1 ind = bit of moder! olklore that 

be urvivals from ediwval times 

1 con amo? The book is finely 


\ L. Baldry has inquired into the meth 


ods of nineteen Br 


itish painters in water 
or. and the result of the quest is a quarto 


volume. with thirty-eight good color plates 
called rhe Practice of Water-Colour Paint 
ing (Ma illan) Among these painters 
the most prominent perhaps are Alfred East, 


Frank Brangwyn, Arthur Rackham, and Ar- 


thur Wardle Considered as a picture- 
book, this work has much to commend it. 
Whoever looks for practical guidance in it 
will be disappointed There is no modern 
method of water-color painting. Wardle’s 


amazing animals are gouached upon color 


ed paper The method is that of oll. Brang 
wyn paints either in water color or body 
color, but regards the mixture as a sole 
cist Some painters leave the original 
wash, some build upon it tenderly, others 
crub and wash it out vigorously for tex 
wash out when they must; others 


Some regard retouching 


ture Some 
do so regularly. 
in body color as a necessary evil others as 


a usual resource In short the much vaunt 
ed school of British water-color painting 
rejoices In complete anarchy, or let us say 
mor politely in untrammelled individual 
ror Mr Baldry all way are good 
bination f pastel and aquarelle 
nd him ro the present writer 
few of the reproduced picture eem of a 
il ake the inalysl of thelr 


er i portant of ‘ plary It 
oted, perhap that nin who 


takably strong 


li} Rackhan Weaguellr ind Brang 
1 tenden to the old-fashioned 
! or nal washes in 

tT 
} ternt landscap painter James 
A tl repor of whose death ha 
r ! i me of the few survivors 
of the company of English landscape paint 
era who au led the pre-Raphaelite move 
Associated with him in particular 
were Buxton Knight, Charles, and Fisher 
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EUROPEAN LENDERS AND AMERI- 
CAN BORROWERS. 


Foreign financial critics have laid em- 
phasis of late on one aspect of the pres- 
ent confused position which amounts to 
a financial innovation, and which has 
come into stronger hght this week. In 
virtually every disturbance of Europe’s 
money markets for a decade past, until 
this year, the urgent borrowings by Wall 
Street in Europe were an aggravating 
cause. This was particularly true when 
the foreign bank rates were concerted- 
ly advanced in 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1909. 
Even in 1910, the salient fact of the day 
was New York’s besieging of foreign 
money markets, Paris particularly, to 
raise money on new bonds, new stocks, 
short notes, and finance bills. What is 
happening this season is that, while Eu- 
rope’s money markets have been con- 
fronted with stringency and _ disorder 
through causes in which America had 
no part, New York is doing its best to 
stop the trouble by enormous loans to 
Europe. 

This European borrowing from our 
banks began a month ago; it was Berlin 
particularly which asked for loans, and 
offered 6 per cent. or more for them. 
That demand was commonly ascribed to 
the German crisis of the first week of 
September, and to preparations for 
financing the extraordinary requirements 
of the October settlement week. But the 
borrowing continued after the German 
market had recovered and the October 
account had been adjusted. 

Last week, the inquiry broadened to 
a point where international bankers esti- 
mated that our market’s loans to Paris, 
Berlin, and London exceeded $150,- 
000,000. More than half of this sum has 
been advanced to German borrowers, 
whose aggregate demands on this mar- 
ket, during the past six weeks, have 
been quite unprecedented. Tne inquiry 
for exchange with which to transfer 
these credits explains why foreign ex- 
change has ruled firm this month, in the 
face of shipment of cotton and other 
merchandise from New York of unprece- 
dented magnitude for this month—which 
would usually have broken foreign ex- 
change and caused guld imports. 

From the home money market’s point 
of view, the inducement to make these 
foreign loans lay in the fact that Wall 
Street borrowers were last week bidding 
only 34% per cent. for ninety day secured 
loans, when virtually 4% per cent. was 
offered by German borrowers. Further 
inducement, having rreat weight with 
the large New York banks, arose from 
the consideration that an institution 
making such an advance to a Berlin 
bank does not necessarily have to tle 
up its funds for a fixed period, as would 
be the case In making e ninety-day loan 
here. That is because the three months 


' bill. which the German borrower gives 


as evidence of his indebtedness, can al- 
ways be converted into cash before ma- 
turity, should the New York lender sud- 
denly wish to use the money otherwise. 

Since our banks cannot possibly, un- 
der present conditions in the specula- 
tive market, lend out on call the money 
ordinarily employed in Stock Exchange 
demand loans, without breaking the 
Wall Street rate to less than 1 per cent., 
they are naturally glad to make quick 
loans to the great benks of Europe at 
such advantageous terms. The situation 
has even been taken advantage of by 
the foreign buyer of our cotton, to 
finance his purchases in this market. 
Ordinarily he would discount his pbilis 
abroad; he is able now to procure his 
accommodation on this side through the 
Wall Street correspondent of his London. 
Paris, or German bank. 

The episode is most unusual. It is not, 
to be sure, the first occasion when New 
York has loaned money on the grand 
scale to Europe. Our bankers took some 
$200,000,000 of the British war loans 
in 1901 and 1902, besides from twenty 
to forty millions of new bond issues by 
the German Empire and the German 
cities. We also bought up, at a pro- 
digious price, the English steamship 
lines. But that was not a result of 
home reserves of capital greater than 
home demands; for American money 
rates were high in that period, demands 
of domestic finance and industry un- 
precedented, and our own borrowings 
from Europe on finance bills had been 
some $250,000,000. We were actually 
lending Europe’s own money back to 
her. 

Since then—except for 1904, when 
our $150,000,000 loans to Japan may 
possibly be described as indirect ad- 
vances to Europe—New York has been 
a persistent and at times enormous 
borrower abroad for all sorts of pur- 
poses, including the financing of 
“booms” on our Stock Exchange. We 
drifted very far away from the days, 
in 1900 and 1901, when excitable Wall 
Street used to talk of New York sup- 
planting London as the financial centre 
of the world. But here is Wall Street 
again financing Europe, and even Lon- 
don explaining how another advance 
in the Bank of England rate may be 
avoided if New York will send it gold 

which virtually means, if New York 
will lend enough more money. * 

The explanation is not altogether dif- 
ficult. Financial America saw its own 
reckoning ahead, nearly two years ago. 
It tried to avert this, first by strength- 
ening its home bank position, next by 
selling to Europe all the securities and 
merchandise it could place with for- 
eign buyers. All that did not prevent 
the impending liquidation, which was 
thorough and drastic on every Ameri- 
can market, whether financial or indus- 
trial, and which released very large 
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amounts of tied-up capital. But the 


necessary upshot of this coincidence of 
so many measures of relief was, in the 
end, an American money market over- 
supplied with unemployed liquid capital. 
Just at the moment when this state of 
things became visible in America, Con- 
tinental Europe entered on the phase of 


drastic financial strain which had con- 
fronted America at the beginning of 
1910. 


No doubt the problem of chief inter- 
est is, what the state of markets, home 
and foreign, will be when the European 
liquidation also has been completed. The 
one certain fact is, that these recent 
events in international finance throw 
light on the unusually strong position of 
this country. 
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wit P ' urn r and four ange Sy 
people of In are te ming the dominating factors in Asiatic poll- 
lord ¢ vice-royalty was Fe by a vigorous handling of the modern problems of 
il a tr n Probable price $4.00 net (October 28th). 
CRITICISM Pre re wen Cooper's Some Representative American 
> 27 Yr story- reriers, Papers by a favorite contributor to The Book- 
POETRY and man on the work of Crawford. Herrick, Glasgow Chambers, Atherton, 
MUSIC Churchil Wiggin, Phillips, Norris, Henry, Wister, Tarkington, Wharton 
and Bierce With portraits Probable price, $1.50 net.* (Nov. 4th). 
Pancoast and Spacth, (Eds.) Early English Poems, 
\ t ! English verse modernized when necessary [Selections from Beo- 
f His " Poems, Gawayn nd The Green Knight, The Debate of the Body 
( und I Wyatt Sarrey, Sir Philip Suwdney, and numerous songs and 
s troduct ind f notes Ion £1.50 net.® 
Cc) $G The Writing of News, - 
by a tral 1 newspape ma with illustrative cuttings **heads,’’ ete 
t.° v. 4th.) 
March-Phillips Are niectare and Environment. 
\ ‘ irt and architecture of Egyptians, Gres Remans Sara 
ved om the standpoint that these arts reveal man and fur 
ra ' huracter t im? geographic and ! tor t mnditions. 
Probable s t.® (Oct. 28.) 
Filson y Ss Wagner Stories, 
1 | ! Ww r rs ’ reva ' not attempting t ! ‘ his 
hig vat hough } has 1 t inspire the prose of thes 
: apl whiel t s tl ecullar juality of 
\ Ir l l lit ! $1.50 net *gift edition limp 
Filson } Mastersingers and More Mastersingers. 
4 riean fre Gth Eneliet ' neludes Trietan und Isolde, Techat 
leet ? 7 ‘Music ef he Caféa, Berlioz, ete More Macater- 
i M n as Compo Interpreter iml Hearer, The Music of the 
Dp e Old Age of Richard Wag ete. ete Either book $1.35 net.* 
‘tT . P ‘wy %. : , 
NATURE Douglas H, Campbells Plant Life and Evolution. 
BROOKS 4 ‘ ’ ame « diy ‘ ‘ f tl evolution of the 
t (American ieotenen Series. ) Probable price £1.75 net.* 
!, Arthur T) son's The Biology of the Seasons. 
f Darwintem at Human Life Studies the drama of the year with the sy:p 
1 naturaliet With 12 ttes in color VO $2.75 net.* 
FICTION Vrs. Inez Haynes Gillmore’ 8 Janey. 
A} t s and symp athe book about a little girl of nine, by the author 
f “Phoebe and Ernes $1.25 net.* 
Rolland's Jean ¢ Christophe in Paris. 
7. M A\ntolnett rhe He «.) Vtw wingfleld Republican called the earlier 
\ s big, as eleme ‘ is orig | as though the art of fiction began to 
5 
DeMorgan \ Likely Story. 
4 le Morgan d hat should be as popular as anything be has ever written 
J 
iH. Rider Haggard’s The Mahatma and the Hare, A Dream Story 
0 nt af s of animals With 12 full-page Ulostrations by H. M Brock anl 
W " } t.* 


Hunting's \ Hand in the Game. 


viventare in an American village With colored front!s 


Ar z 1 atory ce vf 
% ‘ 


bee 








Just Published 


‘| A SHIP OF SOLACE 


By ELEANOR MORDAUNT 
Author of “The Garden of Contentment” 


The Tale of a Sailing-ship Voyage 
to Australia. 
The New YORK SUN says of it: 

A genuine refresher ° as 
stimulating to the reader as its er- 
perience was to the two women of the 
story. Many a best-seller has a less 
distinctive idea for ita germ ° 
The very savor and gait of the sea’s 
soothing skill. Full of life, open air, 
and sound sweet sense. 12mo. Cloth. 
Color frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


THE LIKABLE CHAP 


By Henry McHarg Davenport. 

A wholesome, spirited story of prep 
school life in an American Boarding- 
school—Sports on the gridiron, the 
diamond, and the tennis courts, 
youthful pluck and loyal friendships. 
—l2mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.20 net. 


STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


31-33 East 27th St., New York 











A NEW WRITER OF POWER 
Victor L. Whitechurch 


AUTHOR OF 


CONCERNING HIMSELF. A strong 
autobiographical novel which makes 
the hero a lifelong friend to the 
reader. 12mo. 380 pages. Net $1.25; 
postage, 12 cents. 


THE CANON IN RESIDENCE, 

This novel of life in a Cathedral 
town will recall Trollope’s Barchester 
series, and will satisfy discriminat- 
ing readers. 12mo. 247 pages. $1.20 
net; postage, 10 cents. 





The Baker & Taylor Co., 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 

















Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law 


lited by the Faculty of Political Sctence 
of Columbia Untversity 
Vol. XLI. New Jersey as a Royal 
Province. By Epvear Jacon Fisner, 
Ph.D. S8vo. $3.50; paper covers, $3.00. 
Vol. XLIII. No. 1. Industrial Causes 
of Congestion of Population in 
New York City. By Epwarp Ewrne 
PratT., Ph.D. S8vo. $2.50; paper cov- 
$2.00 


era, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., NEW YORK 














Everybody willread 
Sudermann’s 


TheIndian Lily 


His first book since 


The Song of Songs 


Order your bookseller to 
send a copy on publication 








B. W. HUEBSCH, New York 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 





The Country Church and the Rural Problem. by KENYON |. 
BUTTERFIELD, President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


The aim of President Butterfield’s book is to analyze the rural problem and to inquire into the influ 
ence which can most effectively aid in solving it. His conclusion is that no influence can wield more power or 


achieve more far-reaching results than the church itsel 


f. But the church to which he looks for the incarnation 


of individual and community ideals in personal and family life, in industrial effort, and in social and political re 
lationships, is not the narrow denominational or institutional body withouta programme of work and of effort. 
He would have a church which makes appeal to the ideals of personal development and neighborhood advance- 


ment, and which should be the dominating influence in 


the community. 165 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.08 


The Theology of Schleiermacher. By GEORGE CROss. 


Professor Cross’s book introduces the English-spe 


aking student to Schleiermacher himself. It consists prin 


cipally of a condensed “thought-translation” of Schleiermacher’s greatest work, The Christian Faith. The expo- 
sition is introduced by the interesting story, attractively told, of Schleiermacher’s life, with emphasis on his re 
ligious experience. This is accompanied by a luminous account of the changes in Protestantism that necessitat- 


ed a reconstruction of its doctrines. The work closes wi 
the solution of present religious problems. 


th a critica] estimate of Schleiermacher’s contribution to 
360 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.65 


The Higher Education as a Training for Business. 3y |)\ 1h) 
PRATT JUDSON, President of the University of Chicago. 

“It is believed that students who wish may obtain knowledge and training in a college course which will fit 
them to be more efficient than would otherwise be the case in business activity. It is also believed that a liberal 
education may provide not merely such increased efficiency, but also so much wider comprehension of society 
and life as to enable one to be useful and to find interest in a multitude of ways not usual with one who is de- 
prived of such an education. A college education, in short, may enable one to earn a living. It should also 


teach one how to live.” 


56 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, 55 cents 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, IIl. 


The Baker & Taylor Company, New York 
The Cambridge University Press, London and Edinburgh 


AGENTS (Th. Stauffer, Leipzig 


The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto. 








A NOTABLE LIST 





OF NEW BOOKS 








The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. 

By Houston STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. A translation from 
the German by John Lees. With an Introduction by 
Lord RepespaLe. Cloth. 8vo. 2 volumes. $10.00 net; 
postage, 50 cents. 

This is beyond question one of the most stimulating and 
important books written during the last twenty years. Its 
phenomenal success in the German original—it has gone 
through eight large editions—is a strong testimonial to its 
merits. 

“This is a noteworthy book in more ways than one. It ranks 
with Buckle’s ‘History of Civilization,’ and still more with 
Gobineau’s ‘Inégalité des Races Humaines,’ for its brilliancy 
and suggestiveness.”’—Col. Theodore Roosevelt in The Outlook. 


The Speakers of the House of Commons. 


By ArtTuur Irwin Dasent. A Topographical Descrip- 
tion of Westminster at Various Epochs and a Brief 
Record of the Various Constitutional Changes during 
Seven Centuries. Illustrated by a valuable collection 
of portraits, including two photogravures and one in 
color. Cloth. 8vo. $6.50 net; postage, 25 cents. 

“The amount of research shown is amazing, and the cata- 
logue of speakers, with the places they sat for, the dates of 
their services, etc., is valuable to the student of English 
history.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


The Anarchists. Their Creeds and Their Deeds. 

By Ernest A. VIZETELLY, author of “Emile Zola, Nov- 
elist and Reformer.” Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. $3.50 
net; postage, 20 cents. Ready in October, 1911. 

This is the first real history of the Anarchists ever at- 
tempted. Among the striking episodes which Mr. Vizetelly pic- 
tures are the unsuccessful attempts on the German Kaisers and 
the Spanish Kings, the Black Hand rising in Andalusia and 
the Barcelona outrages, the affair of the Chicago Anarchists, 
the two years’ Bomb Terror which prevailed in Paris, the as- 
sassinations of Humbert of Italy, Elizabeth of Austria and 
others. 


Illustrious Americans in Paris. 

By JonHn Joseru Conway, M.A., 32 full-page illustrations 
Cloth. 8vo. $2.50 net: postage, 20 cents. Ready in 
October, 1911. 

Franklin, Jefferson, Monroe, Tom Paine, La Fayette, Paul 
Jones, etc., etc., the most striking figures of a heroic age, work 
ing out in the City of Light the great questions for which they 
stood, are dealt with here 


Recollections of Guy de Maupassant. 

By his valet Francois. Translated by Maurice Reynolds 
Svo. Cloth. $3.00 net: postage, 25 cents Ready in 
October, 1911. 


Francois, who almost constantly accompanied de Maupas 
sant, both at home and abroad during the last t irs of 
his life, has here given a most interesting and int te ple 
ture of the master to whom he was so devoted 


The Community and the Criminal. 
By Dr. James Devon, Medical Officer of H. M. Prison at 


Glasgow. Cloth. 12mo. $1.75 net; postage, 15 cent 
Ready in October, 1911 
Dr. Devon in this volume gives the results of his observa- 
tions during sixteen years of close intercourse with iminals 
of all classes. The problem of how to cure crime is tl prin- 


cipal topic of his book. 


The Silences of the Moon. 
By H. B. L. Wenr. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 net; postage, 10 
cents. A New Religion of Nature 


“These essays are marked by the severe simplicity of style 
that accompanies classic reading and the mental strength that 
comes to those who make a comrade of nature. The book Is a 
masterpiece of ite kind, a refreshment and a delight.""—San 





Francisco Argonaut. 
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THE WOMEN OF 
THE CAESARS 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO 








\ scholarly presentation of the most dramatic period 
in Roman history. The conditions of woman’s place and 
of marriage among the Romans are presented fully; and 
there are vivid pictures of the men and women who helped 
make Roman history, for good and ill. 

No other work covers just this ground, and the vol- 
ume has, in unusual degree, value for the student and in- 
terest for the reader with only slight knowledge of Roman 


history. 





Superbly illustrated from paintings by Castaigne and 
Alma Tadema and from fine photographs. Beautifully 
made and bound. 8vo. 335 pages. 


Price $2.00 net, postage 18 cents 


A BRILLIANT PICTURE OF ANCIENT ROME BY THE AU- 
THOR OF * THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME” 








PUBLISHED RY 


|THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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Letters and Memorials 


OF 


Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Editor of The Nation, 1865-1906 




















in one volume, crown Svo, 300 


pages, with photogravure 
portrait. 


































During the forty-one years in 
which he edited the Nation, with 
a thoroughness, ability, and con- 
scientious devotion unsurpassed 
in the records of American jour- 
nalism, Mr. Garrison was an in- 
defatigable correspondent, never 
employing an amanuensis, but 
writing tens of thousands of 
letters with his own hand to 






































| The Supreme —s 


i WEBSTERS “1 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


_~ THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


tnbinsed Commendations 

—s | the standing of the new 

work as the SUPREME AUTHORITY. 
NEW VORK COURT OF APPEALS, 

Albany. 

‘ peurpaseed authority The Definitions 

f i exact the quotations to illustrate 

leflaittor numer ind well chosen; the 

jae nating and accurate and the 

tomjpert with industry and learn 
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The Only New unabridged diction- 
ary in many years. 

An Encyclopedia. Contains the pithand 

essence of an authoritative library. 


The Only dictionary with the New Di- 
vided Page. “AStroke of Genius.” 
400,000 Words Defined. 2700 pases. 6000 
Illustrations. Cost $400,000, 
KEEP ABREAST of thc TIMES. Let us 
tell you about the New International. 


b say for sam: , fall particulars, ete. Name 
At 3- Y byty 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., sprincrieno, mass. 
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his contributors, who embraced 
practically all the leading Ameri- 
can scholars and critics of the 
period. From a dozen groups 
of these, which have been kindly 
loaned by the recipients, a suf- 
ficient number of selections has 
been made to illustrate the rela- 
tions between Mr. Garrison anid 
his great corps of contributors, 
the frankness and tact which 
he exercised towards them, and 
the wide range of his interests, 
tastes, and sympathies. The 
volume also contains a brief 
sketch of his life, a dozen of 
his best poems, and several of 


















his characteristic editorials, re- 
views, and essays, besides a fine 
photogravure portrait. 


Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 















TORCH PRESS PUBLICATIONS—1911-1912 





LETTERS FROM FRANCIS PARKMAN nO & G. SQUIER ety Den ¢ Seltz. $1.50, exp.10c. 

NEW POMS Ky Hien. Stephen Coleridg ‘ postage = 

LEADING FACTS IN NEW MEXICAN HISTOR 'y Vol i. Ry R EB. Twitchell. $6.00, exp. 34e 

IHE IOWA INDIANS. By W itl. Miner $1.00, express Ile 

LINCOLN ANT) TIERNITWIN ty Joseph Fort Newton shin express 20¢ 

\ COMPENDIUM OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. By F. H. lTbyer. $10.00 (delivered) 

QUANTHILL AND THE RORDER WARS ty W. EB. Connelley $5.50, express S4e 

IREASON OF THE BLOOD. By B. HH. Manning- Brewer Fully illustrated $100, exp. 10¢ 
Deacriptir cifeularea of cach volume on request 


THE TORCH PRESS, Publishers, CEDAR HAPIDS, IOWA, 








Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Lyman Abbott 


Justice Hughes 


Senator Root 


sent on request. 





Major John Bigelow, Jr. Professor 
Ambassador Bryce 


William H. Goodyear 
Norman Hapgood 


Moorfield Storey 
Arrhenius, Stockho!m 






Professor Mcllwain, Harvard 


Professor Nernst, Berlin 


Professor Sherrington, Liverpool 


Professor Thomson, Cambridge 


Professor Wetmore, Williams 


President Tait 


are among the authors, not connected with the Yale Faculty, who are 
represented in the Yale University Press catalogue, Before its accept 
ance by the Press every work must be approved by the University 
Council's Committee on Publications, 
serves the consideration of every thoughtful reader. 


It follows that the catalogue de 


A copy will be 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Haven. Connecticut 








THE MOSHER BOOKS 





Y new and “revised 

general Catalogue is 
now ready and will be sent 
without charge to all who 
are interested in choice 
editions at moderate 
prices. 

The special literary se- 
lections, which have given 
it an unique position in 
the world of book-making 
for book-lovers, are still 
kept up. 

To-day The Mosher 
Books are the only genu- 
ine hand-made paper edi- 
tions at popular prices 
published in America. 





Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, 











AUTHOR'S i 
atitn 
ASSISTANT #222, 

, Lg 
Miss Deaver _Lublishers recon 
ONE MADISON AVENUE HI prena " — = 

NEW YORK way ee ty hey 








Autograph 
Letters 





of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for price lists 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
225 Fitth Ay.. New York 
Pob. **THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a yr. 











‘Che Dixie Book of Days 


FOR 1912 


A CALENDAR 
Or 
DAILY QUOTATIONS AND FOLK 
LORE OF THE SOUTH 
Distinectively Southern 
BUT 
NATIONAL IN INTEREST 
AND ENTERTAINMENT 


The work is issued in the form of a roll 
each sheet representing one week of seven 
quotations. The anniversary dates 
of a great number of historic oc- 
easions are given throughout the 
ealendar, the cover of which is hand 
somely illustrated with a special color de 
sign including photogravures representing 
noted events in American History 

The calendar is printed in two 
colors, on high grade tinted paper. 


Price 81.00, 
At all bookstores, or direct from the 


PAGE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


849 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 














The Coward 
of Thermopylae 











‘am Atale BS 


of Greece in 
its Golden Age 


By CAROLINE 
DALE SNEDEKER 


@. Declared by University Profes- 
sors throughout the country 
to be the finest historical 
novel in many years. 









Beautifully illustrated and decorated 
by Leon V. Solon 
Fired price, 81.20 (Postage 1t2e.) 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Garden City, N. Y. 








THE KING 


4 Play by Purnurp Becker Gorrtz $1.25 net 
On Sale by OTTO ULBRICH CO Bufta lk N 


~ THESUMMONS OF 


y 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Researches made in Boston and Harvard Libra 
Ancient and modern languag: Tr 
f manusect pts ete 
MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM 
06 Chestnut Street, Bowt: M 











TO AULTHORS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 

A. & Clash, Pokeball, X. Y.. tc o taper | ee Le = = — 
and seller of books, magazines, and pam- , 
phiets 


i me ind mone Mv « 
Writ t 


ft) ‘ ' rate ' ] 
GOLDRERGH, G27 Madi« Ave 
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Choice Illustrated Books — 


THE LURE OF THE GARDEN By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


\ beautiful volume, dealing with the social side of gardens, by the granddaughter of the 
t Nathaniel Hawthorne 16 exquisite pages in color from paintings by Jutes Guertmn, Max- 
Pannisn ANNA Wuel AN Berrs, and Ivanowsxk!, and 32 full-page illustrations in black 


“ vi 259 1gea Price $4.50 net, postage 28 cente. Ready October 27. 


“ae 
ANGALL ERY OF GIRLS A Picture Book by Coles Phillips 
r, and forty studies in black and white, of the up-to-date American 
Pr rt ; OO nm t poatage 29 centa. Ready October 27. 


THE (STORY OF FRENCH PAINTING By Charles H. Caffin 
h art, by the author of “How to Study Pictures." ‘The Story 
40 dlua. Sq. 8vo, 200 pp. $1.20 net, postage 12c. Ready Oct. 27. 


Out-of-the-Ordinary Fiction 
THE SIC K-A-BED LADY By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


ok by the author of “Molly Make-Believe,’’ the book success of last year. Stories 


of Date Paint 


v| “ earching tenderness; of quaint, delightful phrasing; of bubbling humor. In- 
t ” trations l12mo, 371 pages. Price $1.30 net, postage 11 cents 
JUST PATTY By Jean Webster 
A} fr cking school-girl fan, all about pretty, popular, mischievous Patty, and her in- 
ent ling-school Clever pictures Price $1.20 net, postage 12c. 
TODDIE By Gilbert Watson 


tory woman-hater, delightfully told. The author knows golf, too. Prontispiece 


by Vosburg 12m i174 pages. Price $1.20 net, postage 12 cents. 
FLOWER 0° THE PEACH By Perceval Gibbon 
A t rt gripping story of English life in South Africa, turning upon an unusual phase 

the race question l2mo, 400 pages. Price $1.30 net, postage 11 centa. 


THE ‘BL IND WHO SEE By Marie Louise Van Saanen 


f a rarely lovable violinist, blind ; a beautiful young wife; the Other Man, whvo 


h fire—tensely absorbing 12mo, 400 pea Price $1.20 net, postage 11 cents. 

THE Gops AND MR. PERRIN By Hugh Walpole 
remarkable story of English school life with the boys In the background, the masters hold- 

ge the center of the stage, with an unexpected ending which satisfies l2mo, 318 pages. 

$1.20 net, postage 12 centa. 

THE HAUNTED PHOTOGRAPH By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
lelightful new book by the author of ‘“‘Sonny.’’ ‘‘A Christmas Guest,’’ ‘“‘Sonny’s Father,’’ 

et Four of this popular author's very best stories. Ten illustrations. 16mo, 200 pages. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cente. Ready October 27. 


Notable Biography, Essays, Travel 


MARTIN LUTHER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK By Dr. Arthur C. MeGiffert 


suthoritative, and vitally interesting. a life which lays emphasis on the human quali- 
ties of the great refo rmer, by the Professor of Church History In Union Theological Seminary. 
48 in) trations. Seo, 450 pages. Price $3.00 net, postage 19 centa. Ready October 27. 


THE CHANGING CHINESE By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D., LL.D. 
rhe first presentation, by a sociologist of adequate modern equipment, of the conflict of the 
Oriental and Western cultures In China. The author is Professor of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Illus, from photos. 8vo, 350 pp. Price $2.40 net, postage 18c. Ready Oct. 27. 

THE WOMEN OF THE CAESARS | By Guglielmo Ferrero 
ty the notable author of ‘“The Greatness and Decline of Rome.’ A vivid and brilliant pre- 
sentation of the most dramatic period of Roman history. teautifully made and illustrated. 

35 pages Price $2.00 net, postage 18 centa. 
AME RICAN ADDRESSES By Hon. Joseph H. Choate 


and scholarly volume by one of America’s most noted diplomatists and _ public 


A patriotic 
speaker Frontlaplece Octave, 360 pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 14 cents 
Ready October 27. 
THE MAN WHO LIKES MEXICO By Wallace Gillpatrick 
ely chronicles of the author’s travela and adventures among the Mexican people. Sixty- 
ant illustrations from unusually interesting photographs. Svo, 400 pages. Price $2.00 net, 


14 conta 


FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN SPAIN By Harry A. Franck 


Anothe book by the author of “A Vagabond Journey Around the World,”’ and just as de- 
al tful as the earlier one in its vivid descriptions of unusual scenes and its unfailing sense 
f humor Sixty illustrations, Svo, 400 pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 16 cents. 


THE SPELL OF EGYPT By Robert Hichens 
! ted edition of that notable volume, “Egypt and Its Monuments,"’ Intended as 8 


Ready October 27. 


NEW YORK 


guide book 12m 272 pages Price $1.25, postage 11 cents 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Square 








STANDARD WORKS 
By A.D. HALL, M.A., F.R.S. 


Director of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Foreign Member of the Royal 
Academy of Agriculture of Sweden. 


BEST 


facilities for supplying 

















American German THE FEEDING OF CROPS AND 
English BOOKS Italian STOCK $1.50 net. 
French Spanish THE SOIL 
Catalogue free. Correspondence solicited. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of 
< = the Growth of Crops. $1.50 net. 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER FERTILIZERS AND MANURES 
Eatablished over 60 years $1.50 net. 
30-32 West 27th St., New York E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 





AGENTS FOR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











Read L. M. MONTGOMERY'S 
VOLUME OF DELIGHT, 


THE STORY GIRL 


author of 
“ANNE OF "inne N GABLES,” Ete. 


The Corsican 


NAPOLEON'S DIARY 
“One of the great diaries of litera- 
ture."—New York Times 
(Four Impressions) 
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The Ice Age in North America, and Its 

| Bearing Upon the Antiquity of Man. 

| By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., 
F.G.S.A. New, thoroughly revised, and 

greatly enlarged (fifth) edition. Two 

hundred illustrations, 800 pags, 8vo, 

| cloth. $5.00, net; postage, 25 cents. 


| “His Iee Age in North America I regard as one 
lof = treasures of my book shelves.’’—<Sir Robert 
Ball 
“The most convenient compendium in existence 
of the features of the glacial period.’’—Professor 
| Charles H. Hitchcock. 


| Scientific Confirmations of Old Testa- 


ment History. 

| BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Second Edition. Forty illustrations, 450 
| pages, 12mo, cloth. $2.00, net; postage, 

17 cents. 

**This volume bids fair to be recognized as the 
standard work on the important subject of Penta- 
| te uchal physics.’’—Professor G. Macloskie in The 
| Princeton Theological Review. 


Studies in Biblical Law 

| By HAROLD M. WIENER, M.A., LL.B., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 128 
pages, 8vo, cloth. 75 cents, net; postage, 
12 cents. London: Davip Nutt, 57-59 
Long Acre. 


| “An ingenious and skilful application of the 
principles of legal interpretation to texts in ap- 
| pare nt conflict.""——Harvard Law Review, 


The Coup de Grace to the Wellhausen 
Crities of the Pentateuch: Essays in 
Pentateuchal Criticism. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

255 pages, 8vo, cloth. $1.50, postpaid. 


‘The book is a most important contribution to 
| the criticism of the Pentateuch, and a straight 
challenge to the School of Wellhausen.’’—The 
| Tablet (London). 


The Origin of the Pentateuch. 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR. 

| A Comprehensive Answer to the Wellhausen 
Critics. 150 pages, 8vo, paper. 40 cents, 
postpaid. 


‘“‘Hardly a question ever raised, relating to the 
subject, that is not here treated in a fair and 
|masterly way.’’—Journal and Messenger. 


Miracle and Science. 


Bible Miracles Examined by the Methods, 
Rules, and Tests of the Science of Juris- 
prudence as Administered To-day in 
Courts of Justice. By FRANCIS J. 

| LAMB, Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
350 pages, 12mo, cloth. $1.50, net; postage, 

12 cents. 

“It Is long since the reviewer read so strong 
and satisfying a book.’’—Professor William Bren- 
ton Greene, Jr., in The Princeton Theological Re- 

} view. 


The Person of Christ. 

Being a Consideration of the Homiletic 
Value of the Biblical View of the Na- 
ture of that Person. By EDWARD H. 

| MERRELL, D.D., LL.D., Lately President 
and Professor of Philosophy in Ripon 
College. 192 pages, 12mo, cloth. 90 cents, 
net; postage, 9 cents. 

| «The book adds another to the list of strong 
volumes that have been issued by this company in 
defence of Christ and the Bible.’’—Church Advo- 
cate (Harrisburg). 


EIGHTY-SECOND YEAR. 
The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


|A Religious and Sociological Quarterly. 

Edited by G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 

D.D., LL.D., with aid of numerous emi- 

nent associates, 

The invaluable discussions of the Penta- 
teuchal Problems by Mr. Harold M. Wiener 
will be continued through 1912. 

The July and October numbers will be 
sent free to New Subscribers paying in ad- 
vance for 1912. 

Terms: Annual Subscription, $3.00. 
Single copy, 75 cents. Foreign Sub- 

|seription, 3.32, except Mexico, which 
is #3.00, and Canada, which is $3.16. 


‘BIBLIOTHECA SACRA COMPANY 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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JohnBrown: ABiography 
Fifty Years After 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 
HISTORICAL WORK, 


Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER, “A tre 
mendous book: more thrilling than any book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal, and which, while 
it is written soberly, as befits history, by the 
very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic level.’’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
“I can only say after reading from first to last 
its more than 700 pages that I have never en 
countered anything this side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ 
which has made me fee] more the personal power 
of a single work.’’ 


JOHN TT. MORSE, Editor American 
Statesman Series, in ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. ‘Perhaps in thus dramatically 
fashioning his volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 
instinct rather than acted upon a preconceived 
plan; that is often the case with a great work, 
where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. Be 
this as it may, the merit and charm are none 
the less; be has seized well a splendid oppor- 
tunity and has written one of the great biogra- 
phies of our literature.’’ 


HORACE WHITE, ‘In my judgment a con 
tribution to American literature to take rank 
with the very best historical writing of our 
time or any time. The only impartial history of 
the Kansas war.”’ 


ST. CL oi McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 
EAGLI “A biography replete with facts 
and marked by courage and candor, learning 
and justice."’ 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN, ‘The most valu 
able and comprehensive biography issued this 
season, and the best and most candid estimate 
of John Brown." 


w. EF C ONNEL LEY in the Topeka 
CAPITAL, “The unprejudiced student and 
seeker for truth will herald the book as a great 
contribution to American history.’’ 


Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘‘More powerful in 
its appeal, more dramatic than any book of 
fiction, is this wonderful biography of John 
Brown.”’ 


The North Carolina REVIEW. ‘‘In this 
biography Mr. Villard has touched high-water 


mark The book is a delight to the reader for 
many reasons Full of life and movement, 
written in an attractive and scholarly style, full 


of sympathy, and yet without any loss in accu 
rate presentation, it sets a new standard for 
biographical effor’,;.’’ 


Baltimore AMERICAN. “While the book 


has popular features in that it is entrancingly 
interesting, its scholarship is of the highest, 
order and its style reminds = a little of 
Anthony Froude. . Mr. Villard has Illus- 


trated in this book the finest ideals of literary 
conception and execution. 


London TIMES, ‘It is scarcely likely that 
any later writer will be able either to add any- 
thing of aupertanse to Mr. Villard’s collection 
of material or to better his interpretation of 
the whole story. It at once becomes 
the standard, and ‘probably the final authority 
on its theme.’ 


Washington (D. C.) STAR. “Mr. Villard 
draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 
terrible focussing of this period upon our Civil 
War Straight and clear in its literary way, 
this biography is a marvel of research and fair 
mindedness.’’ 


HENRY WATTERSON in Louisville 
COURITER-JOURNAL, **No fault may 
justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of 
the story. It is minute and lucid, altogether 
fair and unvarnished.”’ 


Burlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. “It ts 
a book which will take a place in the library 
of every well established home in this part of 
the country."’ 





First Edition, October ist; 
Second Edition, November 2ist; 
Third Edition, March iat. 





Pully illustrated with portraite and other tlua- 
trations. With copious notes and bibliography. 
$5.00 net. Postage 26 centa. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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HERE IS A LIST OF NEW BOOKS THAT 
EVERY LIVE BOOKSELLER HAS)IN STOCK: 


Julia Magruder’s new novel, “HER HUSBAND: The Mys- 
tery of a Man,”’ is an amazing story. No novel since “The 
Masquerader’’ can compare with it for intensity of situation. 
Enid Lothian is a poignantly alluring heroine and her hus- 
band is a character that will live in the memory. Illustrations 
by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48. 


“THE MARRIAGE PORTION” by H. A. Mitchell Keays, 
whose earlier books, “He That Eateth Bread With Me,” 
“The Road to Damascus,” etc., established her reputation 
as a novelist of serious importance, tells a powerful story, 
outspokenly, but with the inevitability of the very forces 
of nature. Its alertly realized setting is a great American 
university town which is readily recognizable, and the story 
of Adela Cleave is as sweet and tender a love story as has 
been told by any American novelist. ‘The Marriage Por- 
tion” is indeed an important American novel. $1.35 net; 
by mail, $1.47. Second printing. 




















George C. Shedd shows in “THE INCORRIGIBLE 
DUKANE?” that he actually knows how to tell a Western 
story of a new variety. Youth—exuberant, unconquerable, 
incorrigible Youth—is in, around and over it all. Stanley 
L. Wood has made four fine pictures, one strikingly repro- 
duced in color. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 








Mary Openshaw, who wrote “The Cross of Honour,” has 
given us another brilliant historical romance in ‘THE 
LOSER PAYS,” a story of the French Revolution, a fine, 
brave tale of devotion to love and duty—the romantic love 
story of Rouget de Lisle, the young author of ‘“‘The Mar- 
seillaise,’’ with vivid glimpses of a penniless young lieutenant 
of artillery, one Napoleon Bonaparte. Colored wrapper. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 








“Those who want to read a thoroughly entertaining novel 
will find their desire satisfied by ‘THE KNIGHT ERRANT,’ ”’ 
says the Rochester Post-Express. In this new novel the 
author of the percnnially popular “Happy Hawkins,” Robert 
Alexander Wason, again wins a well-deserved success. It 
is a buoyant story, packed to the covers with incident, with 
suspense, with the spirit of the West, with the essence of 
story interest. The pictures are by Hanson Booth. $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.37. Second printing. sae 








There is just one baseball book for you to keep in mind 
for Christmas giving and that is “THE BIG LEAGUE,” 
by Charles E. Van Loan. Why? Ask any one who reads 
Van Loan’s stories in the magazines. Perhaps you saw 
what “‘Life” said about it. Frontispiece and colored wrap- 
per. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 








William Carleton’s “ONE WAY OUT: A Middle-Class New- 
Englander Emigrates to America’ has done more to stimu- 
late the effective thinking of the people at large than any 
other book since ‘Looking Backward.” It is a book of tre- 
mendous dynamic power, “engrossing because vitally hu- 
man,” says “Life.’’ $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 4th printing. 








Please send for our 112-page Illustrated Holiday Catalogue—free 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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Publications 








Eighteen Capitals of China 


AR GEIL, M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S,. 


By WILLIAM EDG 
thor of “‘The Great Wall of China,”’ etc 


With an Introduction by W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D. 
} Preaident the Chinese Impertal University 

rh indoubtedly the most important work of travel to be pu»- 
lished Shackelton’s Heart of the Antarctic,” Mr. Geil is of the 
tamp of such en as Livingstone and Stanley. For the last six years 
he has been exploring China Recently he visited each of the several 
apitals of the Eighteen Provinces, mapping out their sites, and collect- 
ing a ass of literature destined to form the basis of a Chinese library. 
With 100 illustrations and about 12 maps Cloth, gilt top. $5.00 net. 
Postpaid $5.20 





Behind Turkish Lattices 


By HESTER D. JENKINS. 





The author lived for nine years in Constanti- 
nople, and she has given us here an intimate ac- 


















count of a Turkish woman's life. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top. 24 illustrations. $1.50 net. 
* 
Shadows of Old Paris 
1 By G. DUVAL 
An historical picture of the older Paris, whose 








stately mansions and beautiful gardens are fast 
Fully illustrated in color and half- 











A Woman’s World Tour in a Motor 


By HARRIET WHITE FISHER, 


rh a striking account of a remarkable tour of 23,000 miles in a 
otor car, made by Mrs. Clark-Fisher. The first of its kind ever under- 
taken and completed by a woman. Her experiences in many lands, among 
trange peoples, and in circumstances of hardship, danger, delight, and 
humor, make this unusual book fascinating alike to the motor lover and 
t traveller. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.25. 


fading away 
tone by J. Gavin. Square 8vo. Cloth, gilt. $2.50 net. 











The Old Road 


By H. BELLOC 








A charming account of the historical road from 
Hampshire to the Straits of Dover. Illustrated 
profusely by William Hyde. 8vo. Cloth, gilt. $2.00 
net. 






















Myths and Legends of Flowers, 
Trees, Fruits and Plants 





By 


In Chateau Land 


ANNE 


is through the storied chateaux of Touraine that the travel- 


Twenty-five full-page illustrations in duo-tone. 


IN ALL AGES, AND IN ALL CLIMES 
By CHARLES M. SKINNER. Again, as in her * 
moon Miss Wharton 
| vers and trees have gathered about them many This time it 
tor ind have inspired many more, of absorbing hore eds i 
rest in themselves and hitherto so difficult ere s0Urnes topping 
locate in history and literature. Mr. Skinner the Italian lakes. 
! gathered them together in the present volume, 12mo. Decorated clot 
iking it an invaluable work of nature-lore 






HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 





‘Italian Days and Ways” and in “An English Honey- 
takes a merry party of friends upon a pleasure trip. 










en route at some of the picturesque villas upon 


Large 







h, gilt top, $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.15. 









and ten illustrations in 
Cloth $1.50 net. 


frontispiece 
12mo 





Ornamental 





The Superstition Called Socialism 





The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs 


\ll that it is necessary to know about oriental rugs under one cover. 
ay G. W. Ge TUNSELMANN. 10 full-page illustrations in color. 
rl mportant work will appeal to every think- T4 full-page illustrations in doubletone. 
idvocate of social progress, for it is a dis- OT text designs in line. 
onate argument from facts which the refer- Folding charts and maps of the Orient. 
er ‘ n will enable every reader to verify for , rs 7 
his if, 12mo Cloth $1.50 net - ~~" Handsome Svo. Cloth. Gilt top, decorated box, $4.50. Postpaid $4.70. 





By G. GRIFFIN LEWIS. 

















Life of James McNeill Whistler 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 





Ny ELIZABETH KR. and 


{ popular-priced edition of the only authoritative life of Whistler 


ells have thoroughly culled the material in the former edition 

vided much new matter It is therefore not only a new edition, but 

all i ew bool Fully illustrated with 96 plates reproduced after 

tle? ’ painting Crown 8vo. Whistler binding, deckle edge, 
quarter grain levant, $7.50 net 








Napoleon and His Coronation 
By FREDERIC MASSON 






Translated by Frederick Cobb. 







interesting historical study of the causes 
which led to the coronation of Napoleon by the 
Pope, and the events resultant therefrom. With 7 


Myrbach. Cloth. $3.50 net. 


An 








illustrations by 8vo. 



















The Encyclopaedia of Sports and Games 


Edited by the FARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. 


The compilation of thie work and the bringing it up to date hag been 


" i of $60,000 It gives all available information upon games 
ind sport rhe articles are written by the foremost experts of America 
and England, and every branch of sport and outdoor games is thoroughly 
deacribed. Over 2000 Illustrations, many in color 4 large octavo volumes. 
Cloth Gilt tops $12.00 net 





The True Daniel Webster 
By SIPNEY GEORGE FISHER, Litt.D., LL.D. 


This biography of an immortal American 
a valuable addition to The Mr. 
Fisher has given us a true history of the life of 


new 





True Series. 





18 






this great man, telling facts without fear or favor, 







and giving much new information and many por- 
traits and scenes of Webster’s environment never 
before published. 24 illustrations. Octavo. Buck- 






ram, gilt top, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.15. 


















Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 





